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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue long-delayed changes in the Board of Admiralty 


have at last been announced. Sir John Jellicoe 
relinquishes the command of the Grand Fleet, which he 
has held since the beginning of the war, and is replaced 
by Sir David Beatty, who commanded the Battle Cruiser 
fleet at Jutland. Sir John Jellicoe becomes First Sea 
Lord, in place of Sir Henry Jackson, who seems to be no 
longer the indispensable official that Mr. Balfour con- 
sidered him to be a few months ago, and who is placed in 
control of Greenwich College. We think this singularly 
ungracious treatment of a distinguished man of science, 
whose misfortune has been that the post of Sea Lord 
in time of war gave little scope for his true qualifications. 
The list of changes ends here. But in fact only one was 
for the moment essential, and that was the retirement of 
Mr. Balfour. 


7 . * 

WE believe that the country desires to see Mr. 
Balfour removed from the Admiralty, and to restore to 
the direction of the fleets the vigor and forethought 
which will give full play to their incomparable qualities 
of action and endurance. It needs no witness to his 
deficiencies. The seas have been strewn with them, 
and though our vital arm of sea-power is in 
no way imperilled, the nation looks for evidence of a 
far more vigilant brain behind it. At the crisis of the 
war it sees the Navy dispossessed of a commander of the 
highest ability, in whom it reposed unbounded con- 
fidence, and this admirable and 
placed in civil control by the 
Lord in whose defects lies 


successful seaman 
side of a First 
the secret of all that 





has been wanting in naval direction. Its request is a 
modest one. It wants no sensationalism in sea-policy 
It asks merely for the adequate protection against the 
second submarine campaign of Germany which it secnred 
against the first. The man who organized that counter- 
stroke is in exile; the great sailor who has kept the seas 
for Britain is separated from the Fleet that adores 
him; the politician who is responsible for the failure 
remains. We seem to follow in this respect the prece- 
dent of the French Revolution. The difference is that 
France had a Danton or two to rely on; we a Balfour. 
* “a * 

THE military situation at present is overshadowed 
by the new German effort, and only the smallest part 
of this is concerned with actual movements in the field. 
The levée en masse, the institution of the Polish Kingdom 
with its incidental army, and the deportations from 
Belgium, constitute an insurance for the future that 
cannot be ignored. The achievements in Roumania, 
though not completely devoid of ambiguity, are also a 
remarkable witness to the enemy’s will. But the 
German account of them is not reliable. Contact was 
claimed with Mackensen time before it was 
achieved, and the that the 
retreating in “disorder”’ is not true. 
sufficient in themselves, why exaggerate and “ improve”’ 
them! There is practically no relief to the Roumanian 
situation anywhere. The advance from Monastir 
seems now to be checked, and the Russian stroke in the 
Carpathians is at present too nebulous to promise much. 
The other fronts are at rest, at least for the moment; 
and though the Roumanian front is not a decisive sector, 
and events there can hardly affect the outcome of the 
war, it is still the only field of those great movements 
which mark the power to compass victory. 

* * * 


some 
Roumanians are 
lf the facts are 


claim 


At the end of last week the German invasion of 
Roumania had been thoroughly launched. But the 
intervening period has developed the situation almost 
beyond recognition. Orsova fell, and the control of the 
Danube was once more in enemy hands. Turnu Severin 
was captured, and the small force which had held the 
western corner of Wallachia, despite the cavalry in its 
rear, fell back towards the Danube fighting valiantly. 
By this time it is probably captured. Then Mackensen 
crossed the Danube at several points, one being behind 
the valley of the Alt, where the Allies were expected to 
stand. A little later Falkenhayn’s force met that of 
Mackensen, and the line has now swept forward until 
the Pitesci Junction has been passed and the right 
flank of the enemy is near the town of Calurgareni, 
where one of the outlying forts of Bukarest stands. The 
town of Comana, some eighteen miles from the capital, 
has been captured. The fortress of Bukarest is a Brial- 
mont creation, with a cincture at an average distance 
from the centre of five miles, the perimeter being forty- 
eight miles. The Ministers and Legations have left for 
Jassy on the Pruth, and to that extent there is an 
indication that the fortress may be held. But unless 
entrenched lines have been prepared at some distance 
from the forts, there will be little chance of making an 
effective resistance. : 
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For a few days the Roumanians broke contact 
with the enemy in their retreat. This is an 
ambiguous sign, and much depends upon a correct 
interpretation of its meaning. It suggests that the enemy 
were not fresh and numerous enough to drive the retreat, 
and it also suggests the possibility of a Roumanian plan. 
This gains some color from the stiffening in the resistance 
on Thursday on the river Glavociocul, some thirty 
miles west of Bukarest. Certainly the retirement 
is conditioned but not compelled by the enemy, 
and the abandonment of so much territory suggests 
inability to hold it. The cause and extent of this 
cannot surely be known. The “ Times’’ military cor- 
respondent suggests the inferior numbers of the 
Roumanians. Mr. Belloc is satisfied that this is not the 
case, but holds that it is clearly due to failure in 
munitionment. Inferiority there certainly is, and it is 
probably more fundamental than the “Times” cor- 
respondent thinks. It is probable that Russians and 
Roumanians together have not the numbers of trained 
soldiers that are necessary. The Roumanians have 
suffered considerable losses in their campaign, and can 


hardly have the twenty full divisions attributed to them. 
% % x 


Lack of munitions seems to be a less probable 
solution of the course of events. The new Russian blow 
at Kirlibaba in the Carpathians seems to have assumed 
considerable dimensions, and would depend much upon 
munitions. But if lack of munitions is at the root of 
the matter, we have no standards or guides to the extent 
of the retirement. If it is numbers, the success of the 
enemy in achieving a shorter line covering Brasso, 
Ploesci, Cernavoda, and Constanza would also lighten the 
situation for our Ally. The enemy, in advancing, is 
automatically concentrating the Roumanian armies, and 
simplifying the problem of their great frontier, with its 
numerous and vague menaces. It may be that the retire- 
ment is being conducted to achieve this numerical and 
strategic concentration. But there is no indication of the 
elements which would provide any considerable recoil, 
and the situation remains something of a mystery. It 
cannot fail to be a blow to the Allied cause. But there 
is always the possibility that the enemy risks over much. 
He has certainly paid more than he thought, and the 
opposing armies are still in the field. 

* * * 

Tue League to Enforce Peace has received a further 
and very encouraging support from Lord Grey. In a 
telegram to Mr. Taft, he stated that he desired to see 
‘‘a League of Nations formed, and made effective to 
secure the future peace of the world after the war is 
over.” And he added: “I regard this as the best, if 
not the only, prospect of preserving treaties, and of 
saving the world from aggressive wars in years to come.’’ 
This is most important, for it shows that Lord Grey 
contemplates a true international settlement, and will 


therefore frame a peace in harmony with it. We 
are convinced that this is what the country 
will not only accept, but demand, when 


it realizes what the war has cost it. The German 
Chancellor, speaking on the Bill imposing industrial 
conscription, has not advanced a further peace signal, 
but he again claimed Germany as the only belligerent 
“ready to terminate the war by a peace safeguarding our 
existence and our future.’’ That is probably meant to 
be an anti-annexationist formula. 
* * * 

On Monday night a number of Zeppelins raided the 
North-Eastern and North Midland coast, and dropped 
over 100 bombs in Yorkshire and Durham. One woman 
died from shock, and five men, seven women, and four 
children were injured. About thirty-five houses were 


| 


} 
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damaged, fifteen of them seriously ; otherwise there were 
no significant results. The chief interest of the raid is 
the Zeppelin casualties. One was brought down off the 
coast of Durham within an hour of being observed, and 
the other was destroyed nine miles off the Norfolk coast 
about 6.45 on Tuesday morning. Both fell victims to 
our airmen, though the second seems to have suffered 
from gunfire, and so was compelled to hover over the 
country during the night hours trying to effect repairs. 
At daybreak she crossed the Norfolk coast, flying about 
14 miles high at a great speed, and four machines of the 
Royal Naval Air Service took up the chase and soon 
brought her down in flames. The episode seems to show 
that the Zeppelin question is now in hand, though the 
raiding may be taken up by aeroplanes flying in daylight 
at a high altitude and speed. One of these actually 
reached London about noon on Tuesday, threw six 
bombs, injuring nine persons, but causing very little 
damage. It seems that this raider was brought down 
by the French at Dunkirk two hours later. But the 
raid over London suggests a problem that is more 
difficult of solution than that of the Zeppelins, though 
we trust it will be as successfully met. 
* * * 

Tue Russian Prime Minister has fallen, and one of 
his minor colleagues has taken his place. That is 
substantially all that we know about the grave crisis of 
last week. The Russian censorship has reduced our own 
telegrams to incoherence, and the reports of the Duma 
debates even in the Russian press are chiefly blanks. 
The main charge against M. Stuermer was, of course, 
that he was regarded as a member of the reactionary Pro- 
German clique, which is strong at Court and in the 
higher bureaucracy, and his fall coincides with 
reports of negotiations in Switzerland for the conclusion 
of a separate peace. What the Duma thought of the 
situation may be read sufficiently clearly in its 
resolution of censure, which charged the Government 
with frittering away the confidence of the Allies in 
Russia. <A phrase in one telegram, slightly less heavily 
censored than others, suggests that there were also 
personal charges against M. Stuermer. A version of 
the German offer to Russia, which is current, is that in 
addition to the recognition of Polish independence, the 
cession of Eastern Galicia and the Bukovina to Russia, 
the opening of the Turkish Straits, and the annexation 
to Russia of Armenia and Persia, it also included the 
partition of Roumania, Moldavia going to Russia. 

* * * 

It is impossible to estimate as yet the meaning of 
M. Trepoff’s appointment as Premier. Is it a half- 
victory for the Duma? Probably it springs from the 
desire to draw closer to the Allies and to conduct 
the war in full harmony with them. The Duma’s 
sittings have been suspended for a fortnight, which is not 
a good omen, and M. Trepoff himself belongs to a famous 
reactionary family, and was a member of the Cabinet 
which the Duma had denounced as a whole. He is said, 
however, to have shown good administrative capacity as 
the Chief of the Ministry of Communications. We should 
guess that the change means rather a Western orientation 
in Russia’s foreign policy than a Liberal move in her 
internal policy. At the Foreign Office (over which 
M. Stuermer presided) the opportunity of bringing back 
M. Sazonoff has been missed, and a comparatively junior 
official, M. Neratoff, succeeds the late Premier. It is 
rumored that General Alexeieff no longer holds the chief 
army command. How keen the tension was, may be 
gathered from the fact that a prosecution of M. Miliukoff, 
the leader of the majority-opposition, was actually begun 
for his speech in the Duma. Until it meets again, and 
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meets freely, one cannot frame a hopeful diagnosis of the 
crisis. 
* * * 

Greece has adhered to her resolve to refuse the 
surrender of the war-material which the Allies demanded 
in a Note that is now described as an “ ultimatum.”’ 
It seems to follow that some measure of force will be 
used to secure compliance. It is unlikely that the Greeks 
will resist to the point of bloodshed, but the difficulty of 
justifying measures of coercion against her increases, as 
our demands have less and less reference to the necessity 
of securing the safety of our forces in the actual military 
zone. No special claims that may be made for “ pro- 
tecting powers ’’ can override the broad fact that Greece 
was accorded “ complete independence,’’ and may claim 
the general provisions of the Hague Convention for the 
protection of neutral territory. That we have good 
reason to think her neutrality morally contemptible does 
not affect the question of international law. In the 
House of Commons the pressure was renewed this week 
for intervention on the Venizelist side. Lord Robert 
Cecil’s reply was substantially that he could tell the 
House nothing, because the question was one which the 
Allied Governments must settle among themselves. In 
some degree this is inevitable, but it leads straight to the 
conclusion, which must be faced after the war, that 
alliances involve the abandonment of a Parliamentary 
control of foreign policy. 

* * + 

Ir seems possible that the new Austrian Emperor 
is neither so pro-German nor so personally negligible 
as had been supposed. It is hardly possible at any rate 
to doubt that the new reign has begun with friction. 
The German Kaiser travelled to Vienna to attend the 
funeral of Francis Joseph, and suddenly returned to 
Germany the same evening on the pretext that he was 
suffering from a cold in the head. The clumsy efforts 
of the Vienna telegrams to assure us that his cold was 
really visible, and that he embraced both the Emperor 
Charles and the Tsar Ferdinand, make matters no better. 
If the Kaiser had a bad cold, what right had he to 
communicate it to his august allies, unless, indeed, 
he had unfriendly designs on them? It seems 
likely that there may be exciting developments 
shortly in Austria-Hungary. It is said that a great 
South Slav State, autonomous or semi-independent, is 
to be created, uniting Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and part of Serbia— 
an even larger plan than that of the murdered Arch- 
duke. What is to happen to the rest of Serbia (“ the 
corridor’) is not so clear. With this ambitious plan to 
work out, as well as the Polish settlement, the two Allies 
may well have a good deal to discuss. 

*% * * 

THe Government made the welcome announcement 
on Thursday that they had decided to take over the 
South Wales Coalfields. Negotiations had been in 
progress at the Board of Trade for some days, and neither 
the owners nor the miners seem to have expected this 
result. As our readers know, this has seemed to us the 
best solution of the recurring trouble. Wages in the 
South Wales coalfields are fixed on a system of collective 
profit-sharing, and the miners have been pressing for a 
method of securing that this system shall be carried out 
fairly and honestly. The owners say that the cost of 
production has increased, but they are under suspicion 
of counting excess profits tax in this category. The men 
say that the owners are making profits on small coal, 
which was left out of account in the old assessment of 
prices. An independent audit was therefore demanded 





by the men. It might have settled the dispute of the 
moment, but suspicion and ill-feeling are too deep for 
relations to become cordial, or even tolerable. 

* w . 

Tue regulation under which the Government have 
acted does not make these coal mines controlled estab- 
lishments. It merely transfers the coal mine to the Board 
of Trade. An inter-departmental committee has been 
set up, representing the Board of Trade, Home Office, 
and Admiralty. The method of procedure is not yet 
made public, but it may be presumed that war profits 
will disappear. The success of the scheme will depend on 
the temper in which it is worked. The mines will produce 
for a guaranteed market, and some of the most difficult 
questions that surround joint contro] are thus eliminated. 
It would be an excellent opportunity for calling the men 
themselves into a kind of moral partnership. The Board 
of Trade might work with a committee in each mine, on 
the model of the committees that are trying to stimulate 
production in the coalfields generally. 

* * 7 

Tue hybrid Pensions scheme was kilied by the 
House of Commons on Monday. Friends of the 
Statutory Committee like Sir Henry Craik joined with 
Mr. Hogge and Mr. Ellis Griffith in rejecting the 
compromise by which the Government had tried to 
find an accommodation between the different vested 
interests in charity, public and private. Nobody rose 
to defend the scheme, and it was lost. Mr. Henderson had 
to get up and announce that the Government would no 
longer resist the proposal to transform it. Under the 
new scheme the Pensions Minister will take over the 
duties of the Statutory Committee, and the several 
competing Ministers who were to sit on the Board will 
hold a merely advisory status. 

* * * 


Ir is difficult to speak with patience of the conduct of 
the Government in announcing a fortnight ago that they 
were going to appoint a Food Controller without 
apparently satisfying themselves that this Olympian 
official was to be found within our shores. This kind of 
procrastination and playing with great questions makes 
the nation at once distrustful and ridiculous. There is 
no sign yet of a thorough or considered policy. We 
cannot pretend to much enthusiasm over that out- 
lined by Lord Crawford on Wednesday. It is notorious 
that a great deal of land which might be used to provide 
food is lying neglected. The causes are partly the want 
of labor; partly the slackness or incapacity of farmers ; 
partly, again, the economic motive which prompts 
farmers to sell their stock at the high prices now to be 
obtained. The remedy is obvious. Labor must not be 
drained from the land, and farmers must be compelled to 
use their land to the best advantage. If private owners 
do not find it worth while to cultivate their land, it 
should be taken and worked by the Board of Agriculture. 

* * * 

Lorp Crawrorp, whose department has all this 
time been fatally inactive, proposes to authorize local 
authorities to divide up unoccupied land into plots for 
cultivation, which is a good policy so far as it goes. He 
proposes also to give local authorities the same power 
in the case of land occupied under farm tenancies, with 
the assent of owner and occupier—a condition that, in 
many parts of the country, will be prohibitive. But he 
also proposes to take the commons for this purpose. Why 
not the private parks first? It is clear that on grounds 
alike of justice and policy the commons must be taken 
last. The right of the village to its common is at least 
as good as the right of the squire to his park. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE COALITION AND AFTER. 


Tue Coalition has reached a crisis which its critics have 
long foreseen. It was created for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war. The administration it superseded was an 
able and a fairly homogeneous one. But it was threatened 
with criticism of its misadventure in the Dardanelles. To 
avoid it, the Prime Minister placed the fortunes of 
the country in the hands of a combination of three out 
of the four parties which rule our State. We are afraid 
we must say that from the first it proclaimed its unfitness 
for the task. The Coalition was not, as it should have 
been, an impartial, compact, and well-directed choice of 
the ablest British statesman. It was a mere 
mechanical combination of Front Bench men, fettered by 
party interests and personal susceptibilities. Lacking 
unity of thought, as well as the habit of common work 
and mutual confidence, its head became a kind of referee, 
his policy a compromise of opposing opinions, in which, on 
the whole, the Liberal view suffered most. Lacking 
all principle, being, in fact, built on the negation of 
principle, such a body could not, in the nature of 
things, become the parent of prompt and firm action. 
So completely has this quality deserted it that at this 
critical hour half-a-dozen vital questions—the manning 
of the Board of Admiralty, the control of the Air Board, 
the choice of a Food Controller, and the decision on man- 
power, which in itself involves the whole policy of the 
war—have remained in abeyance, not for days only, but 
for weeks. 

Nor is indecision the only fault of the Coalition. 
Since it put party before the country, nothing has gone 
right with it. But one.of its errors was inexcusable. 
It gave over the most vital service of the war 
to an elderly and accomplished politician, apt at the 
weighing of words, and trained in the school of Parlia- 
mentary diplomacy, in which tact is the supreme virtue. 
The national need was of a man of action, with a quick 
adaptable intelligence. In his stead was chosen the 
most distinguished relic of a long-forgotten Government. 
Here, as elsewhere, the war has revealed the charac- 
teristic defects of our political class. It possesses industry 
and skill of management; its lack is moral and intel- 
lectual. It has never risen to the height of its duties 
and of the public emergency. It wants courage and it 
wants ideas. From this have flowed its secrecy, its short- 
sightedness, its anti-democracy, its assaults on liberty, 
and its almost total neglect of constructive thinking over 
the future of Europe. Never has the war been 
conceived as an effort by a people. Always has 
it been conducted as the affair of a close-tiled 
bureaucracy. In proportion as the people have been 
asked to surrender more and more—their money, 
their freedom, their daily habits, and finally their lives— 
the Government has become less and less frank with 
them, and has assimilated more and more the tone 
and civil practice of its enemies. 

The capital defect of the Coalition, therefore, goes 
deeper than the poor distribution it has made of our 
available stock of man-power in statesmanship. Its 
trouble is that it has never possessed a war-policy. We 
suppose that it has always been divided on the question 
of man-power ; that is to say, it has never made a serious 
estimate of the national strength, and adjusted its think- 
ing to the result. In Russia, France, Italy, the war has 
been in the main one of soldiers. For us, from the 
moment when we abandoned the Pitt policy of subsidies 
and small expeditions, it was one of soldiers, sailors, 





munition workers, subsidies, industrial supplies, and 
transport, all poured simultaneously and at the highest 
pressure into the common stock at the various seats of 
war. The result was that one activity interfered with 
another. We could not go on acting as the purse of the 
Alliance if we did not earn enough to fill it. We could 
not give them sea-transport for their necessities as well 
as for ours if we used it up in long-distance expeditions. 
Yet the military party, which more or less dominates 
the Government, has from the beginning laid down two 
mutually destructive propositions. It has played for a 
long war, declaring that the German power could only 
be worn down by degrees, and has yet insisted on 
pouring the main part of our strength into the single 
artery of the Army, so that Ministers who had to feed 
the nation, sustain the Navy, finance everything, and 
serve everybody in turn, have been at their wits’ end 
to keep the various sources of the nation’s power at 
their proper level. It has been a case of one Minister 
pulling against another, and of the Department that 
pressed hardest getting served first. When Mr. George 
was at the Ministry of Munitions he wasall for shells ; now 
it appears that he is all for soldiers. The cry is for more 
home-grown corn, and the fields are swept clear of 
laborers. The numbers of our merchant-marine must be 
kept up; and the Army impounds the engineers. It is 
impossible that this universal slackness and incoherence 
of direction can go on. And yet it would never 
have arisen had each problem of the war been thought 
out as it arose, not by this Committee or that Council, 
but by the Cabinet and its head. 

The nation is in no mood for dalliance; it will insist 
on a change of method; it will respect no one, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, who fails to provide it. 
Yet it must walk with careful steps. The Coalition is 
a poor uninspired Government; but if it were driven 
from power by a vote of sheer impatience, it might give 
place to a worse one. With all its faults, it has pro- 
duced a quota of honest and capable service, 
furnished by men of character and proved worth. 
And if it fell to-morrow, as fall it may, the Empire 
would rue the hour that gave birth to a successor 
markedly inferior to it, not so much in ability as in 
character. The immediate operations of the war are in 
the hands of sailors and soldiers in whom the country 
has reasonable confidence ; but in a sense its fate depends 
on the wisdom with which its policy is conducted during 
the next twelve months. Frankly, we do not associate 
that great and final human quality with either of 
the two brilliant names to whom rumor points as the 
heads of an alternative Cabinet. If the Coalition 
remains fixed, as it were, in its irresolution, it will go, 
and the impulse will be to provide a successor more 
visibly endowed with the decision it lacks. But in that 
case we should like to think that the care of this mighty 
association of peoples and interests, with their valor, 
endurance, and love of liberty, was committed to 
prudent hands. What precisely does the country expect 
from the type of politician who has followed the strange 
banner that has been raised now from the centre of the 
ranks of the Coalition, and now from the circum- 
ference? A strong or a united Cabinet? A satisfied 
Army? A well-ordered plan of campaign? <A good 
peace? <A contented Alliance? A re-settled Europe? 
There is no such prospect. Mr. Lloyd George threw a 
great deal of vigor into the provision of shells; but his 
association with the War Office is new, and he has still 
to justify it; while Sir Edward Carson has left no 
mark but that of impatience on any office he has filled. 
The opposition which Sir Edward Carson has fitfully 
led has been equally wanting in proportion, in dignity, 
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and in intellectual force. It consists, in the main, 
either of the wreckage of earlier Administrations or of 
the loose flotsam and jetsam that democracy throws up 
and gathers into the representative system. Both the 
men who are now marked out for the leadership of such 
a party are novices in foreign politics; and we do not 
see them gathering round them, in willing partnership, 
the type of helpers on whom the Empire has been accus- 
tomed to rely. We take no pedantic view of alternatives 
to the Coalition. If the country wants statesmen, they 
will be found. But it must preserve the standards. Our 
enemies are well served; and their case is presented 
with skill and with restraint of expression. They 
must be met by men comparable in knowledge 
and power of statement. The idea of a merely 
intransigeant British Government would lend no 
additional force to our arms. But it would certainly 
foster the notion, which German statesmen do not 
cease to disseminate, that the war is a fight for the 
extinction of German nationality. If any of our 
statesmen are under the impression that this or any 
Allied country pursues it with so illusory a goal in view, 
they will be undeceived long before the winter is over. 
So far as the armies are conscious of a purpose as 
distinct from the din of conflict, we believe they 
conceive the war to be fought as a means to end all 
war, and in that sense the early idealism which 
surrounded it, and inspired scores of thousands of 
its volunteers, has revived. But this purpose is not 
envisaged as one of mere destruction; rather as the 
achievement of the lost balance of reason and counsel 
in Europe. He who promotes that end best speaks the 
mind of the Army to-day, and will most fully express 
the mind of the nation to-morrow. 





THE FATE OF BUKAREST. 


BrerorE many days have passed we shall probably read 
of the occupation of Bukarest. We have been hoping 
against hope that somewhere there existed a latent 
power that would emerge in Roumania’s extremity and 
compass the strategic defeat of her enemy. Some have 
identified this power with guns or fortified positions, 
some with men or communications, some with a poten- 
tially superior strategy that, at a certain point, would 
issue triumphantly into action. As the enemy has swept 
swiftly past different obstacles, crossing the lateral 
rivers and even the Danube, seizing the various rail- 
heads, we have seen our hopes wither. If there were 
any sufficient power of resistance, much less of recoil, 
why was Mackensen allowed to cross the river in the 
rear of the Alt line? Why was he allowed to link up 
with Falkenhayn at Slatina when he could have been 
flung back on the river line and compelled to fight under 
the worst handicap? Why was he allowed to seize 
Giurgevo which lies no more than twenty miles from the 
nearest outliers of the Bukarest cincture? 

In the face of this sequence of successes we find it 
difficult to infer anything but an impotence of a critical 
character. The positions already abandoned were 
capable of defence equal to that of the East Galician 
river system. And yet the Roumanian Army has 
abandoned them all. It is, of course, not war to stand 
against a superior enemy, and as Hindenburg’s first 
objective is to put the Roumanians out of the fight, 
Averescu is using military prudence in avoiding a 
decisive engagement. The Germans testify to his skill. 
There are no claims of prisoners, and even Craiova was 
carefully denuded of its guns. From these facts we 
gather both reassurance and dismay. Everything 





points to the fine fighting quality of our Ally, and to 
his determination to keep his force intact to fight another 
day. But here we touch the bottom of our hopes. 
When will he be able to fight? If he is not sufficiently 
strong to defend his capital, and is resolved to abandon 
nearly half his territory to the invader, to present him 
with the oil-wells and the grain he cannot remove, when 
will he be able to stand? The Ministers, Legations, and 
banks are reported to have left the capital some days 
ago, and the Brialmont forts will provide merely a trap 
for the army which relies on them. It is possible that the 
Roumanians will yet fight for Bukarest; but with 
Mackensen at large in the Dobrudja up to the Cernavoda 
line, the danger would be that he would cross the 
Danube again and that the enemy would have the chance 
of surrounding the defenders. To avoid this, Averescu 
will probably retire still further, and the enemy will 
seize a line covering the railway through Brasso, Ploesti, 
and Constanza. 

If this be the case, we have to reconcile ourselves 
to the capture of Bukarest and more than half of 
Roumania; and the prospect cannot fail to be bitter. 
In a way, the impression it is bound to have upon us and 
upon neutrals is deeper than that of the overrunning 
of Serbia. This came as a sequel to the series of great 
Russian retreats, and the fall of Warsaw. The invasion 
of Roumania and the capture of Wallachia follow upon 
four or five months of tangible, if tactical, victories. 
They form a bad school for such a humiliation, and we can 
find little comfort in the consideration that the enemy 
does not secure any decisive military:gain. He obtains 
fertile cornlands; but these will not bear until next 
summer, and the stores of grain will no doubt be 
evacuated. We know that Constanza yielded little, and 
no claims of material have so far been made from the 
part of Wallachia already occupied. He will get oil- 
wells, though not the accumulated stocks of oil. He 
will secure a population which he will not scruple to 
set to work to ease his own shortage of men. But these 
are not direct military gains, and do not improve the 
military position. The greatest advantage of this sort 
is a considerable shortening of the line which he is com- 
pelled to hold. He will no doubt try to entrench it, 
and with good communications behind it he will be able 
to hold out longer. He may even be able to detach a 
sufficient force to deal with General Sarrail’s troops, 
though this will largely depend upon the Russian power 
of recovery. 

It would not be difficult to enlarge upon the 
possibilities of the situation ; but in so doing we are in 
danger of losing touch with all perspective. We are 
liable to look upon the military situation as having 
deteriorated since the entry of Roumania into the war. 
This is far from being the case. The enemy troops which 
have been used for the Roumanian campaign would have 
been available for service elsewhere, or to fortify the 
reserve for a longer period. The course of the operations 
has shown the enemy forced little by little to throw a 
larger body of troops into the country. We must not 
forget that for some ten days the Bavarians were driven 
in retreat in the Vulkan Pass region, and that there is 
hardly a step which our Ally has not held to auction. 
Germany is the weaker by these losses, and her probable 
gain in material will not compensate her for them. Grain 
and oil are no substitute for men. And even if the line 
from Brasso to Constanza be secured, we must recognize 
that Roumania’s adhesion to the cause of the Allies has 
extended the enemy’s obligation not only to that extent, 
but also by forcing him to man the front from the 
Bukovina to Brasso. How can the Germans regard that 
as a gain? 
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But a chance has been lost, though it now seems 
never to have been very substantial. When Roumania 
joined the Allies, Russia had already been fighting for 
three months. She had swept aside the bulk of the 
Austrian troops who held the line between the Pripet 
and the Pruth, but she cannot have achieved this without 
suffering heavy casualties herself. Her very victories 
imposed a further strain on her. Troops had to be found 
not only to supply the great wastage, but also to man 
the new line represented by the Carpathian boundary of 
the Bukovina. Then came the adhesion of Roumania 
with the chance of a short and vigorous offensive against 
the “corridor’’ to the East. In place of this the 
hazardous plan of venturing into the wilds of Transyl- 
vania was chosen, and soon, instead of finding a relief 
on the Carpathian front, Russia found herself faced with 
the necessity of providing a new army for Northern 
Moldavia and another force for the Dobrudja. No 
nation can manufacture and equip armies at such a rate, 
and the reverses in Roumania are the result. All the 
nations are beginning to feel the exhaustion of the war. 
All power begins to decline. 

It cannot be denied that the struggle has been pro- 
longed by the events in Roumania. The day of reckoning 
has receded, though under circumstances which are not 
wholly a loss. The armies the enemy has produced are 
not very large, and have not been produced from 
nowhere. They are too large for our Eastern Allies at the 
moment; but we must not imagine that the production 
of such armies can continue for ever. The institution of 
a Polish Kingdom, the deportations from Belgium and 
France, and the levée en masse are clear indications 
that, if the General Staff has its way, no effort and no 
scruple will be allowed to interfere with a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The impressed Belgian and 
French labor may give more German soldiers to the 
field; but if the field holds death for them how is 
Germany finally advantaged ? 





A PEACE BY CONTENTMENT. 


TE coming of winter will not bring the pause which in 
old-world wars was commonly a time for negotiation. It 
is equally clear that at its end there can be no decisive 
change in the relative positions of the two sides. From 
the slow but encouraging advance on the Somme, we do 
not expect the catastrophic breaking of the enemy’s line ; 
from Monastir there cannot be at once a threat to the 
enemy’s main road to the East; his offensive in Rou- 
mania will, at the worst, bend back the left of the long 
Russian line. From the slower process of “ attrition” 
and economic privation we no longer expect the prompt 
and large consequences on which sanguine experts 
reckoned in the early days of the war. The crushing, 
overwhelming victory which would enable us to impose a 
dictated peace, lies, not months, but years ahead of us. It 
is clear that for some form of negotiated peace the enemy 
is more than ready. He admits his weariness frankly, 
though we shall be foolish if we see in these admissions a 
proof that his will to fight has gone. In two directions 
he has shown that the experience of war has wrought a 
salutary change in his attitude towards international 
affairs. The German Reichstag has just converted its 
most powerful standing committee (the Finance Com- 
mittee) into a permanent commission for foreign affairs. 
It has by a decisive vote expressed its will that this 
arrangement shall continue after the war, and by arming 
the body which controls the purse with the right to 
discuss foreign affairs confidentially with the Govern- 
ment, it has taken a step towards deraocratic control. 





Simultaneously, the Chancellor has expressed his readi- 
ness, even his eagerness, to adhere to a League of 
Nations for the Enforcement of Peace. He has told 
us something of his conception of a satisfactory settle- 
ment. It seems to include the evacuation of Belgium 
and France, and the creation of some kind of indepen- 
dent Poland. Unofficial sketches, which may or may 
not have authority behind them, suggest something 
more—the cession of French-speaking Lorraine (but 
not of German-speaking Alsace) to France, the opening 
of the Turkish Straits to Russia, the disarmament 
and neutralization (but not the cession) of Constanti- 
nople, and the surrender of Armenia in some form 
to Russian control. These are large concessions, and 
it is the German conception that there must be 
“equivalents ’’ for them. These seem to take the form 
of the annexation of the north-east corner of Serbia so 
as to preserve the corridor to the East, of a consolida- 
tion by purchase and exchange of the German colonial 
empire in Equatorial Africa, of a revision of the laws 
of sea-warfare, and of the abandonment of the Paris 
programme of a boycott. This scheme is incomplete, it 
may not be authentic, and so far especially as the 
Serbian suggestion is concerned, is, of course, quite 
unacceptable. We ourselves incline to say that from the 
moment that Germany specifically agrees to unreserved 
restitution of all the occupied territory, and to join a 
League of Peace, the possibility of negotiation has 
dawned. These two conditions imply on her side an 
abandonment of militarism, and point to the hope of 
creating a better system in Europe. We have no other 
aim that is worthy of the spirit in which we entered on 
this war. 

In the third year of the war it is easier to take a 
broader view of its origins than was possible at the 
beginning. In the Europe of 1914 there were working 
certain tendencies pressing towards large changes, which 
in the end made war, because the system of peace knew 
no way of realizing them without war. Every nation 
had what psychologists called its ‘‘ suppressed wish.’’ 
The ordinary prudence and morality of our world kept 
these wishes so far in restraint that they made no war, 
but they ruined the chance of a stable peace. Every 
people knew that its hope of realizing the change on 
which it was bent might come with war, and the result 
was that while they were all too wise to call for war, they 
were none of them wise enough to make a constructive 
peace. Peace meant the status quo, the acceptance of 
things as they were, the renunciation of some great 
ambition. It was in the long run a conception too 
negative to hold the world, especially the most ambitious 
part of it, which was Germany. The impulse to war 
was indeed a rush to ruin and death and destruction. 
But it had in it some element of vitality. It was the 
movement of societies which, because they were alive, 
must realize change. These ‘‘ suppressed wishes ”’ are all 
of them vocal and public to-day—the desire of Germany 
for economic and Colonial expansion, running with her 
Jingoes into something like a definite conception of world- 
Empire, Russia’s ambition to possess Constantinople, 
the French will to recover the ‘‘ lost provinces,’’ the 
“irredentism ’’ of Italians, Serbians, Roumanians, and 
Bulgarians. We alone had no positive wish of this kind, 
and that is perhaps why we are slow to realize that war 
is not merely moral evil, but the effort of hampered 
forces to realize their life by violent change. 

For those who have seen the ultimate psychological 
explanation of this war in the need for change, which, in 
some degree, oppressed every belligerent except our- 
selves, there emerges a conception of the settlement and 
the Peace to follow it, which will strive to satisfy these 
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impulses towards a fuller life. He who talks of punish- 
ment as the end, or dwells on crushing the enemy, has 
not yet seen that war is a blundering, suicidal way of 
striving for the satisfaction of life, nor realized that 
peace must give by conference and adjustment the ends 
which war seeks to attain by force. But merely seeking 
to attain a set of defined territorial ends, to the advan- 
tage of our Allies, we should not be making the lasting 
peace, because we should be leaving too many restless 
and insurgent forces, which one day will break out to 
extort change. The idea of a settlement based on the 
status quo before the war is, among other things, an 
inspiration of weariness. We want not only a reasonable 
instalment of change to-day, but, as Lord Grey has 
clearly seen, an organization through a League of Nations 
which will ensure the realization of peaceful means of 
necessary changes when they are due in the future. 
From this biological standpoint, it is, if we follow our 
thought honestly, necessary that all the belligerents 
should face the future with a sense that no urgent need 
drives them, first, to armaments and hostile groupings, 
and ultimately to war. Let us defeat anything rather 
than a genuine impulse of life. From a sullen peace, 
which left either side counting up its wrongs and 
formulating its demands on the future, we could expect 
no durable peace. The ideal condition for a durable 
peace would be a general contentment. It is only the 
passions and resentments of war-time which forbid us 
all to see the bearings of this commonplace. The peace 
which we want opens out its vistas of future change by 
conference, so that the fetters of the status quo may not 
repress the impulse towards change and growth so long 
as that impulse is consistent with the general good. 

The moral from this reasoning is for us, that even 
if we could reckon, without a suicidal delay, on the 
certainty of a dictated peace, we should have in mind 
this formula of general contentment. The problem of 
peace, be it in the personal life, in industry, in national 
politics, or in the international field, can never be finally 
solved by coercions and penalties and police. It is 
primarily the problem of liberating hampered forces, 
and of finding for every energy its productive use. Our 
case in Europe has been for many years that two opposed 
sets of energies contributed to the general unrest, and 
made the antagonism of two groups. On a summary 
view there were on the Allied side forces pressing for the 
satisfaction of nationality, and on the enemy’s side forces 
generated by his rapid commercial development which 
demanded economic expansion. It is easy to give to 
either set of demands an excessive and disruptive state- 
ment. The German economic demands, as they were 
formulated by the six capitalist “ unions,” were probably 
the most monstrous and predatory claim known in 
modern history. To all such purposes as these—the 
ambition, for example, to acquire the French and 
Belgian coal and iron fields—the war must bring 
emphatic and final defeat, and on the heels of that defeat 
we shall hope much from the ruthless analysis by the 
German Socialists of these factors in the growth of 
militarism and the causation of the war. It may, how- 
ever, be possible to find outside Europe spheres in which 
German energy may find its useful and productive 
employment. On the eve of the war Sir Edward Grey 
was negotiating, and had, in fact, concluded an 
arrangement which would have met, generously and 
wisely, this reasonable ambition for “ a place in the sun ”’ 
in Africa and Turkey. When the moment comes for 
negotiation, it is inevitable, whatever the military 
position may be, that this German desire for economic 
expansion should be balanced against the Allied claim 
for the recognition of national rights. Both questions 





are far larger than the special territorial settlements 
on which the world’s attention is mainly directed. 
It matters much more from the economic standpoint 
that an industrial people should secure open markets, 
a share in big capital enterprises abroad, and access to 
raw materials, than that its colonia] dominions should 
include this or the other area. It may matter in the 
long run more to the gencral cause of nationality that 
every racial university should enjoy at least full liberty 
for its own special culture and language, and that big 
Empires should be built on the recognition of local 
autonomy and Home Rule than that some special province 
should be annexed or transferred. Some changes in the 
map of Europe, and some changes in the map of Africa, 
are inevitable. But the big organic problem is to set 
up some general charter of national right with some 
general charter of economic freedom. Neither of these 
things can be done without some measure of consent 
and goodwill. One cannot dictate a liberal idea. These 
changes can be reached only by negotiation, as they 
can be secured only by international organization in a 
League of Nations. The formula of any lasting settle 
ment must include for both sides at least the rudimen- 
tary settlement of both these big demands, and the 
formula for negotiation may well be the exchange of 
economic facilities against concessions to nationality. 
That arises, not merely from the political situation 
before the war, but from the military situation in the 
war. Sea-power can deal with land-power on no other 
basis. The details are difficult and contentious. An 
economic settlement will make play here with tariffs, 
there with commercial regulation, sometimes with the 
open door, and again with the arrangement of colonies. 
A national settlement will include some transfers of 
territory, some grants of autonomy, some general 
provisions for national rights. The essential progress 
in thought which is incumbent on us ali to-day is not 
yet to work out these minute details. It is to realize 
that peace cannot be ensured without general content- 
ment, and that security depends on the fruitful, 
unhampered employment of every creative energy. 





WHERE IS THE DISABLEMENT SCHEME ? 


We may hope after Monday’s debate that the inter- 
minable process of manceuvre, intrigue, and accommoda- 
tion which has marked the history of the pensions 
question is drawing to a close. One might suppose from 
reading the debates on the creation of a Pensions Board 
that some roguish genius had impelled Ministers to 
devise complexities for their own sake, as if to match 
the subtleties of the Athanasian Creed ; and to see how 
many droll combinations they could assemble of the 
different authorities that had been set up at this or that 
stage in their efforts to satisfy public opinion. The true 
explanation is not to be found in any such extravagances 
of fancy. If the Government have stumbled from one 
confused scheme to another, the cause is partly that 
incapacity for prompt and direct action which is a 
characteristic and growing infirmity, and partly that spirit 
of mutual jealousy among public servants which is 
becoming a serious menace to the prospects of all 
administrative reform. We are familiar with vested 
interests in the professions, in industry, and trade, and 
we understand the motives that govern their behavior. 
But there is another kind of vested interest which is 
concerned, not for profit, but for prestige, in which the 
principal motive is half-bad and half-good. Every 
Department is keen on increasing the range of its power 
and duties, and it is soon and readily convinced that it is 
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better qualified than any other Department for a par- 
ticular task. The distribution of functions in many cases 
follows no system of logic or public convenience. To 
rearrange those functions on more sensible lines involves 
a stern struggle with the amour propre and the public 
spirit of each of a number of Departments. When you 
add the jealousies and the ambitions of politicians to the 
jealousies and the ambitions of Departments, the case is 
almost desperate, unless Ministers are strong and 
determined. If they are not, we have nothing to rely 
on but the power of the House of Commons, and it is 
that power, and nothing else, that has driven the 
Government at last to do the right thing and simplify 
its Pensions administration. 

We bope that this pressing question of the treat- 
ment and training of the disabled will be taken in hand 
without further loss of time. Mr. Henderson said last 
week in the House of Commons that seventy thousand 
disabled and invalided men have been discharged from 
the Army. Where are these men? How many of them 
have received serious and graduated treatment? How 
many have been trained for some occupation? What 
measures have been taken to find them suitable employ- 
ment? It is easy to predict what will happen to many 
a man who leaves the Army with his health impaired 
if he is left to charity or the friendship of his neighbors. 
He will find some temporary job, perhaps a blind-alley 
employment, which is open to him at the moment on 
account of the scarcity of labor, whereas proper training 
and treatment might have fitted him for a useful and 
permanent occupation. The disabled men, in fact, may 
easily come to play the part that adolescent labor plays 
at present in our industrial economy. Employers will 
be able to exploit them, and their disabilities will tempt 
them to take what is offered at the moment at the 
expense of their future independence. Yet all the time 
it is well known that medical care can restore such men 
to comparative health and vigor in thousands of cases that 
would have been judged hopeless before the war. Every 
disabled man has an absolute right to the benefit of that 
knowledge and that experience. He has not become a 
cripple for fun or his own pleasure. It is the nation 
that has broken his limbs or shattered his nerves. If 
the Army thinks that he can be refitted for the trenches, 
it will spare no pains on him. Just as much care and 
money are owing to him if he is rendered useless for 
war in order that he may have the prospect of a tolerable 
life at home. 

There is still something left of the old patronizing 
spirit which regarded anything done for wounded and 
crippled soldiers as benevolence or charity. The idea 
underlying that spirit was the idea that the soldier 
belonged to a class with poor expectations and ambitions 
in life, and that anything which removed him from actual 
want was a boon for which he would be grateful. But 
nobody can apply that sinister and obsolete reasoning to 
this war. The man who gves into the trenches was not 
finding less enjoyment in life than the man who remains 
in his office at home. It would be unbearable that those 
who have escaped the horrors of the war should be at once 
in better circumstances and in better conceit with them- 
selves than those who have crippled themselves for their 
country. When the claims of the wounded man are put 
like this in black and white, everybody agrees, but that 
universal agreement has not prevented the discharge of 
several thousands of wounded men without any complete 
or thorough arrangement for their treatment. How 


many hospitals have been provided where this special | 


treatment is available, and how many are in use at this 
moment? What arrangements have been made for 
bringing those disabled men back into industry, arrange- 








ments with employers, and arrangements with trade 
unions? We are told that the experiment of training 
such men for agriculture at Holmes Chapel has been a 
great success. How many of these men have been 
offered such training? It is obvious that every day’s 
delay increases the wrong that we are doing as a nation to 
our wounded, for what is needed is treatment now, not 
treatment next year, and the waste of time in quarrels 
and accommodation means the waste of everything that 
makes life worth having to great numbers of our soldiers. 
The effective organization of such treatment is due 
to the wounded, but our situation makes it urgently neces- 
sary also on public grounds. The struggle is becoming 
more and more a struggle in man-power and in resources. 
The strain will not end with the war. The nation is 
awakening at last to the scandalous neglect which has 
allowed our wheat production to decline and great tracts 
of our soil to remain unused while the shadow of famine 
steals over the whole world. The disabled men who are 
unfit for war may be trained to take their part in the 
production of food or machinery. Many of them are 
skilled mechanics. At present the authorities seem to be 
dominated by the illusion that the way to develop our 
man-power is to throw everybody into the Army. The 
truth is that in the Army itself there are great numbers of 
men unfit for foreign service and kept uselessly in camps, 
who would be infinitely better employed on agriculture 
or industry, and that among the men discharged there 
are many who can become useful if they receive proper 
care and training. We cannot afford to lose their help. 
Our prospects next year, and after next year, in war 
and after war, may depend on the husbanding of our 
strength as a nation producing food or machinery, and 
we shall then pay dearly for the waste of power which 
must result from the neglect of the wounded to-day. 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


I opsERveE the great Naval changes cautiously adver- 
tized as second-best, and discreetly applauded with gloved 
hands. I imagine the moment when they will be 
condemned as a capital error. What kind of a concep- 
tion of war is it that removes from the Fleet a com- 
mander more loved and more trusted than any of our 
Admirals since Nelson, whose complete competence no 
school of strategy questions? The Fleet will mourn 
the news of Jellicoe’s removal; his presence in 
battle, the knowledge that he was in control of 
everything, were an inspiration. Is it pretended 
that any of his officers, even his brilliant successor, 
is sustained by quite the same affectionate con- 
fidence? He will be a first-rate Sea-Lord ; he has fertile 
ideas for overcoming the submarine danger, we are 
told. Doubtless. But was he not then permitted to 
carry them out when he was at the head of the Fleet? 
And what has become of Mr. Balfour’s testimonial of 
confidence to the First Sea-Lord whom he now dismisses 
with a word? 

NEITHER position is tenable. The Fleet loses its 
adored commander, and not one word against his 
merits will, I dare say, lie in the mouths of the poli- 
ticians who have replaced him. There is a definite loss 
of moral and of intellectual service. What is there on 
the other side? The association with the Admiralty of a 
powerful administrator is though the 





something, 


mechanical union of Sir John Jellicoe and Mr. Balfour 
does not happen to yield the precious amalgam of opposed 
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and yet fusible qualities. But the chief effect of the 
change is to keep Mr. Balfour in and to keep Lord 
Fisher out at the moment when, so far as the naval 
situation goes, it would seem equally desirable to have 
a good deal less of the one spirit and a good deal more 
of the other. 





As for Mr. Balfour, I cannot but think his resigna- 
tion to be a slightly deferred rather than an averted 
event. Neither the City, nor the shipping interest, nor the 
country has confidence in him. He has appointed (for I 
suppose the Beatty nomination is his, and that he bears 
full responsibility for it) a dashing commander, whose 
fine qualities had full scope in the Battle of Jutland. 
But who has ever quarrelled with Sir John Jellicoe’s 
general scheme of warfare or with his execution of it in 
action? Its success is apparent; the trouble was 
that for a resourceful and quick-thinking Admiralty 
there was substituted a slow and unimaginative one, 
and that as an obvious result the German Navy got 
its second wind, and the spectre of the submarine, once 
laid, rose again. Does not the Prime Minister realize 
that this is the naval situation, and that there is no 
other? 


MEANWHILE, the Government weakens. It is for a 
campaign in the country, where, it is hoped, the 
Tyrtean strains of Mr. Samuel (or, failing him, Mr. 
Tennant) may quicken its dry bones. It is undeniably a 
great thought to drown the dissonance from within with 
a chorus of self-approval from without. But the vital 
disharmony remains: and the Government suffers, not 
so much because the failures of the Allied campaign are 
all due to it, or can honestly be set down to it, but 
because a shift to settle a political difficulty took the 
place of a deliberate choice of men and means best fitted 
to fight and win the war. A firmer direction from the 
head, a finer spirit in the body, might have saved it. But 
the scandal of postponed decisions and frustrated appoint- 
ments is cumulative, and suggests an evil for which a 
cure must be found. I suppose the Government retains a 
paper majority in the Commons. But its enemies (within 
and without) were never more active, and their plans of 
an alternative Cabinet mature. They can only result ina 
casual meeting of extremists thrown together, and 
rushing apart again like atoms in a half-formed world. 
Superficial hopes may be attracted to such a Ministry. 
But I can think of no possible head in which the country 
as a whole or the Alliance would put their trust. I see no 
supporting Government of adequate character and 
ability. I see the Press twisting and twisted by it. But 
I can imagine its formation, and then a gradual 
consolidation of opinion on a successor, formed from our 
best Elder and Younger Statesmen, as the test of war has 
refined or hardened them. To many thoughtful minds 
this seems the end to our present discontents. 


I see the effort made to discredit the plan of a 
League of Nations (and, incidentally, Lord Grey) under 
the cover of an attack on an imagined scheme to bring 
about an immediate and dishonorable peace. And I 
note the underlying suggestion that the country regards 
all such developments as pro-Germanism. Both lines of 
thought seem to me equally astray. Clearly, the nation 
has not thought out the problems of peace ; but that they 
are distasteful to it, and that the people smell 
treason in the idea of a plan of security for 
Europe after the war, is one of those delusions 
that the journalist hugs to his breast long after 
the world outside has given them up. For a while 
the country is not likely to speak with a single, or even 





a very clear, voice. I see it rather dividing into two 
parties ; the one looking toatimely, moderate, and honor- 
able peace, based on a firm international understand- 
ing, the other plunging for an indefinite war. As the 
issue of each point of view discloses itself, I see the first 
party gaining and the second losing. I believe the victory 
of the Moderates to be in check from two quarters. The 
sensational pessimism of the Press conceals the great 
moral advantage we have achieved on the Western front. 
Our soldiers are fully aware of this, and are much 
impressed by it. The second bar to peace is Germany’s 
evil conduct of the war. To this last factor again is 
opposed the more temperate feeling of the Armies, the 
mutual respect that has sprung, like a flower, out of 
the long ordeal of battle. 


Tue German military plans in Eastern Europe may 
be growing; do their political schemes prosper? I doubt 
it. In Poland the time has come for testing the scheme 
of a Parliament for the new ‘‘ kingdom.’’ But here there 
is a direct conflict. The Germans actually propose to 
form the electorate out of the District Councils, whose 
members they nominate! The Polish National Council 
reject this scheme altogether, and insist that the elec- 
torate shall be chosen by a free Executive Council, 
consisting of Poles. Moreover, they do not wish to see a 
king chosen now, or taken from the Hohenzollerns. They 
prefer a regency, drawn from the German Catholic 
Royal families. Generally they are firm against a sham 
Germanized constitution, to be used as a cover for 
recruiting. The scheme; therefore, meets a double 
current of opposition—one from the Poles who want to 
enlarge it, the other from the German Junkers, who want 
to curtail or destroy it. 





SHALL we never see our war-makers beating their 
swords into ploughshares? We shall. The Ministry 
of Munitions is doing it to-day. It has been found 
necessary to add to our stock of ploughs, and as the 
private firms have been depleted of labor, the work 
has been undertaken by the Ministry with steel designed 
not for the feeding of men, but for the killing of them. 


Ir may, I hope, be assumed that the black labor 
peril is over. The Government have had the sense to 
take the opinion of trade unionism. Its answer was 
unequivocal, and no Ministry could have ignored it. 


I racine that no poet writing in a foreign language 
has been so much read here as Emile Verhaeren. He 
lived a good deal in London in the late ’eighties, and 
some of his poems give wonderful pictures of the fogs 
and glare of the London streets. But he was essentially 
Flemish, the poet of the dunes and the dull landscapes, 
the “tentacular’’ towns devouring the fields about 
them, and the factories roaring with industry and 
energy. He pictures them all, not merely in outline and 
design, but with a feeling for masses and proportions and 
a brilliancy of coloring that often reminds one of Teniers. 
He has been called a European Whitman, but he was 
much closer to Baudelaire. To me he always seemed to 
have something in common with Rodin. Beneath all 
their force you discover nervous strain and a morbid 
sensuality bordering on neuroticism. But energy is 
always the dominant characteristic. 





BritisH soldier at an entertainment, of which a 
reduced rendering of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ was the chief attraction : 
“Well, I’ve been through the war since Mons, but 
nothing ever give me the ’orrors like this ‘ Macbeth.’ ”’ 


A WAYFARER. 
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Wife and Letters. 


THE MAXIM MIND. 


THERE is a legend about Napier of Merchiston, which 
we hope no minutely sceptical biographer will ever 
probe. For our part, we believe it firmly, because we 
wish to believe it. The story runs that late in life this 
strange genius, the typical product of the blending of 
renaissance and reformation in Scotland, invented some 
tremendous weapon of destruction. What it was it is 
impossible to guess from the accounts of contem- 
poraries who thought in terms of magic. It 
may have been an explosive, but the vague, awe- 
stricken references to it which have come down to us 
suggest rather the use of some obscure radio-active force. 
Napier tried it once, we are told, on a lonely Scottish 
mountain-side, and it duly destroyed, as he predicted, 
every living beast within some incredibly wide radius of 
miles. On his death-bed the philosopher destroyed the 
documents in which his invention was recorded, because, 
as he declared in his will, he did not sufficiently trust 
the virtue of mankind to place such an instrument of 
ruin in its power, and considered that sinful mortals 
had already at their service too many devices for the 
execution of their fallible purposes. There is nothing 
incredible in the story, though the power of Napier’s 
invention may well have been exaggerated by credulity 
and gossip. His was undoubtedly one of the sovereign 
inventive minds of his age, and neither the submarine 
boat (if we knew its details) of which he sent a plan to 
help Queen Bess to defeat the Armada, nor this legen- 
dary weapon of destruction could add much to the glory 
of devising logarithms. 

Three centuries after Napier, a machine nearly 
as lethal as his was invented by a mind which 
felt none of his scruples. Sir Hiram Maxim’s 
gun has proved its quality in this war, and 
when he died the other day, it must have been with 
the knowledge that no human being since civilization 
began, had so powerfully affected the lives of so many 
of his fellows. He made his mark on the world. An 
appreciable percentage of the male population of Europe 
will bear the scars of his machine upon their bodies, and 
when the war is over, we imagine that the harvest of his 
neat little gun in killed alone may run into millions. 
One is curious to know what manner of personage this 
redoubtable inventor was. It is a theme which might 
allure the poets. Mr. Shaw has drawn a superman of 
his type in Andrew Undershaft. Mr. Zangwill has been 
interested in the same problem. If we had been left to 
give rein to our fancy, we think we should have con- 
ceived some terrific Byronic figure, shrouded in gloomy 
pride, who, with conscious hate and loathing for man- 
kind, put into its hands a weapon calculated to reduce 
the pullulating numbers of our species. Timon 
put gold into the hands of Alcibiades and his 
courtezans as his supreme revenge upon Athens. The 
modern Timon might have given him a machine-gun. 
Sir Hiram Maxim was none of these beings. 

The author of the speediest and cheapest device for 
killing men wholesale against their will was really one 
of the naivest characters who ever sprang from the stock 
of the American pioneers. He left behind him a 
voluminous record of his life, and it is the most simple- 
minded book of autobiography which has ever come our 
way. Sir Hiram Maxim was a very vain man, and there 
was enough in his career to feed the robustest vanity. 
He began life as a penniless and self-educated wood- 





turner in a little village at the back-of-beyond in Maine. 
He probably was, when he died, the only inventor except 
Edison whose personality really figured in the plain man’s 
gallery of fame. All the monarchs of Europe lavished 
attentions on him; he had honors and knighthoods and 
wealth. ‘The severest critic would at least concede that 
in his own sphere he showed very remarkable powers of 
intellect. It is not of any of these things that he was 
vain. He talks of the kings with hardly a trace of 
conceit. Of money he was careless, and he seemed to set 
no value on it at all. He does not boast of his fame, 
though in a simple-minded way he clearly did enjoy it. 
What he really was proud of was his physical strength. 
It is one of the oddest paradoxes in civilization. Here 
was a man who, apparently without a teacher, had by his 
own quick powers of mind, so mastered mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry that he used to sit down deliber- 
ately and confidently to solve a problem in invention 
much as a student sits down to work out a problem in 
geometry. He had made a machine which enabled him 
with a touch to mow down men by hundreds in a minute. 
He had supplied the physical basis of conquest and 
dominion. He was the indispensable purveyor of force 
to every Great Power. But the thing of which he was 
really proud was that he could do what a microcephalous 
negro boxer or a Far West lumber-man can do. His 
chief pride. was that with his own fist he could knock 
most men down. It is really a gem and miracle of 
vanity. This man could with his brains slay men by the 
million. He was vain not of that, but of the power of 
his unaided arm to knock them out one by one. Half 
of the early chapters of his autobiography are taken up 
with minute accounts of how he dealt with bullies in the 
primitive North and Canada, and when he comes to 
describe how he showed his deadly machine to kings, the 
only detail on which he lays personal stress is that, as a 
heavy middle-aged man, hecould on the hottest day amaze 
the spectators by sprinting back and forward over the 
range to see how the target was marked. Vain men are 
notoriously vain about the wrong things. It has been a 
marvel for twenty centuries that Cicero was prouder of 
his doggerel than of his orations. The pride of the 
maker of the machine-gun in his muscles is an even 
odder aberration. 

Psychologists may have to revise some theories of 
the creative mind in the light of this curious one- 
syllabled book. It has become a sort of dogma with us 
all that creation and invention are the work of the 
sub-conscious mind. M. Poincaré, who, we suppose, 
invented as much in pure mathematics as any man of 
the last generation in Europe, has left a minute account 
of the slow, chancy process as he observed it in himself. 
If we may believe Maxim, he was invariably fully 
conscious, and in his neatest and most original inven- 
tions he set to work as simply and deliberately as a 
clever village carpenter who thinks out the best way 
of putting up a poultry-shed. The faculty declared itself 
very early. His first invention was an automatic 
mouse-trap—ironical beginning. He was indeed the 
“happy warrior,’’ and pursued to the end what had 
pleased his boyish thought. The principle of the mouse- 
trap was really the principle of the machine-gun. He 
was distressed because the existing traps of civilization 
doomed only one mouse to destruction. He wanted to 
deal in one trap with an infinite series of mice. He 
therefore made a machine in which the mouse itself, by 
its own innocent exertions, set the trap for the next 


comer, as it passed into a second cage. The same 


notion of economizing energy underlay his device for 
using the recoil to work the gun. We really lost count 
as we read the book of the number of things, great and 
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small, which he invented between boyhood .and the 
epoch of the gun. They were all innocent and useful 
things, and they ranged from a new kind of school 
black-board up to elaborate gas-engines, a lamp for 
locomotives, and processes for the manufacture of rare 
and costly chemicals. The chain of thought was always 
conscious, deliberate, and rapid. The problem was 
always presented by something in his experience. He 
found a machine working ill. He vowed to devise 
something better by the next day. He generally reached 
his principle in a few minutes of happy, rapid reason- 
ing. He thought out the details, pencil in hand, for the 
next few hours, and the account generally ends with 
the statement that when the problem was solved, he 
promptly went to sleep. This is not at all the usual 
experience of inventors or theorists. The certainty of 
the first intuition is unusual, and the steady laboring 
at the detail more unusual still. More often a half- 
inspiration comes first. It is followed by a sense of 
failure. The whole problem sinks back below the level 
of consciousness. It is worked out in some impenetrable 
region of the mind, and the solution comes suddenly, 
often after sleep, when the surface mind is busy with 
other things. 

Sir Hiram Maxim certainly was, on his own level, 
a kind of superman, but his super-excellence was con- 
sistent with an oddly-limited outlook. He was bigger 
and stronger than most of his kind. He thought nothing 
of a sixteen hours’ day of hard physical toil. He was 
not so much the superman as the super-mechanic. He 
could do better and quicker work with any given tool 
than any other craftsman of his day. He could turn 
wood or metal equally well. He could paint carriages 
with wonderful landscapes on their panels. He was 
vastly proud of making a perspective drawing of a 
machine, which when photographed was mistaken for a 
direct photograph. He was, in body and mind, the 
climax of a race of backwoods pioneers, who owed their 
survival to physical prowess and mental adaptability. 
He made his automatic guns in manhood precisely as he 
had made a blunderbuss for bears and a trap for mice 
as a boy. It was a purely mechanical genius, and the 
oddest thing about him was that he evidently thought of 
his gun exactly as he thought of the sundry improved 
tools which he had made for other human uses. Of any 
sense of the human and political meaning of his instru- 
ment there is not a trace in the whole of his big book. 
He took it round the Courts of Europe precisely as he 
had taken his mouse-trap to the village store, and sold 
indifferently to London and Berlin, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg without a thought of the consequences. It 
never seems to have struck him that he might have 
altered the political destinies of Europe by selling to 
one Power and refusing another. Oddly enough, the 
stimulus to his inventions does not seem to have been 
money. Several of his most profitable inventions were 
never patented, and brought him little or no gain. He 
was evidently a careless and haphazard man of business, 
with little commercial instinct. The stimulus was simply 
the wish to excel—partly an xsthetic pleasure in seeing 
things done in the neatest and most efficient way, and 
partly vanity in being hailed as the clever man who could 
invent anything. It was a singularly vigorous, self-con- 
fident, dogmatic mind, and to the end of his days he 
revelled in an aggressive early-Victorian Atheism, which 
would have sat more naturally on a Chartist cobbler. He 
came three centuries after Napier, and yet that mystical 
believer, with his rich renaissance culture, and his 
ardent Calvinistic beliefs, was in civilization incom- 
parably the more complex man of the two. Mechanism, 





even this super-mechanism of the automatic instrument 
and the miracles of chemistry, is still the fine flower of 
the backwoods mind. The civilized man was the Laird 
of Merchiston, who was aristocrat enough to rein in his 
inventive brain. The mechanic made the tool which the 
philosopher had buried in his grave. 





THE PURIST. 


WuEN the hurricane rages at sea, and waves and clouds 
are mingled without distinction, it is a temporary 
consolation to make for a sheltered inlet and lie to, even 
though the skipper knows he will have to put out and 
face the storm again. So, even in these ghastly years, 
we are sometimes tempted to seek a brief solace in an 
apparently peaceful harbor of Music or the Arts, where, 
under the sweet influences of the Pleiades of genius, we 
may rest beyond the curse of warring nationalities, and 
enjoy the only atmosphere in which the brotherhood of 
man is realized. And what haven could promise pro- 
founder tranquillity than a literary essay by Mr. William 
Watson? What pellucid backwater could be further 
removed from the raging turmoil of the world? 

So it was with a sense of gentle relaxation that we 
turned to his little book on ‘‘ Pencraft’’ (John Lane), 
hoping for the peaceful hour, and feeling like one who 
tries to return to childhood by returning home. Yet we 
had hardly even opened the cover before a storm began 
to rage again—a different kind of storm, it is true, but 
a storm no less. The whole object of the essay is to 
make a stand for the tradition of literature—for purity 
of form and expression, especially in poetry, but in prose 
as well. It is an object with which every lover of 
literature must sympathize. Who that knows what 
literature means does not detest the slipshod sentence, 
the formless verse, the easy-going rhythm, and the 
wearied or new-fangled tag? All except the idlers and 
the maniacs in literature will accept the essayist’s main 
contention. But to what shocks, what gusts, they 
will be exposed as they make their way through this 
essay, the surface of which appeared so placid, and the 
passage so calm! 

Bang on the cover we strike upon the rock of ‘‘ Pen- 
craft’’—an utterly detestable word, recalling the 
German tongue, or William Morris lumbering after pot- 
bellied Anglo-Saxons. Almost on the first page, the 
essayist divides literature into ‘‘ cantative,”’ 
“‘ scriptive,’’ and ‘‘ loquative ’’—unreal inventions for 
“sung,” “‘ written,’’ and ‘‘ spoken ’’ ; expressing also a 
false division, for Mr. Watson refuses to include the 
Homeric poems or the Greek choruses as ‘ cantative,”’ 
and yet they certainly were neither ‘‘scriptive’’ nor 
‘* Joquative.’’ But let us, for the moment, limit our- 
selves to this dictator’s use of words. He who so 
violently advocates purity and tradition uses 
‘* fugacious’’’ (p. 16) when another writer would have 
written ‘‘ fugitive’’; he writes of Blake as a ‘‘ com- 
pelling ’’ master in drawing (p. 37), which we believe to 
be a debased and American use of the word ; he writes of 
‘*facture’’ (p. 71), where he means ‘‘ construction ”’ ; 
he writes of ‘‘ inerrant ’’ taste (p. 71) where he means 
‘* unerring ’’ ; he writes ‘“‘ to illume ’’ (p. 79) where prose 
demands ‘‘illuminate’’; he writes ‘‘ inarticulacy ”’ 
(p. 80) where he means “‘ inarticulateness ’’ or ‘‘ inarticu- 
late expression ’’’; he writes ‘‘ unheed’’ (p. 84), where 
anyone else except William Morris would have written 
‘* heedlessness ’’ ; he writes ‘‘ reposeless’’ (p. 87), where 
he means ‘‘ ”” or ‘‘ unreposeful ’’ ; and he writes 


restless ’’ or 
** poesy ’’ (p. 103), where he means ‘‘ poetry.’’ 
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These may seem small points, and so they are. In 
an essay upon other subjects, we should pass them by. 
But here is an essay occupied entirely with style, and 
with small points of style—questions of words and 
phrases and rhythm, all of which certainly go to make 
up style, though the style which is the man includes far 
more. So we are obliged to refer to these apparently 
insignificant points if only to show that the critic himself 
is not above suspicion, but shares the common fate of 
“ purists’ in being driven to mannerism. Nor do we 
always accept his criticisms on greater matters. In his 
anxiety to maintain the strictness of blank verse, for 
instance, he laments over ‘‘the strangely wayward 
line ’’ :— 

“ And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old.”’ 
He wonders whether it was not first dictated :— 
“And Phineus and Tiresias, prophets old.” 


Well, that would make a good line enough, but take 
the true line in its context and then see how magnificent 
the inversion is, compared with uniform regularity :— 


“Nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old.’’ 


Still more remarkable is Mr. Watson’s onslaught 
upon Blake as a poet. He quotes Blake’s well-known 
saying, ‘‘ Damn braces, bless relaxes,’’ and calls it the 
very charter of anarchy,’ ‘‘as thoroughly bad, 
pernicious, and disintegrating in esthetics as it is in 
ethics.’’ This we cannot understand. We should have 
thought that the principle that ‘‘ damn ”’ (i.e., stern and 
just criticism) braces the poet or artist, whereas ‘‘ bless ’’ 
(i.e., soft and syrupy approval) only relaxes his powers, 
was fairly harmonious with Mr. Watson’s own idea of 
criticism and its value. His rage over the saying 
bewilders us. Can it be that he really has misunder- 
stood Blake’s words and mistaken ‘‘damn’’ and 
‘‘bless’’ for verbs in the imperative, and ‘“‘ braces ’”’ 
and ‘‘relaxes’’ for nouns? If that interpretation were 
possible, we should agree with his denunciation. But 
it is impossible. 

The essayist proceeds to criticize Blake’s poems as 
fit only for the nursery or the madhouse, though he makes 
the following admission :— 


“TI do not deny, for it is undeniable, that in the 
course of transit from a sort of glorified nursery babble 
to something which for the most part really seems less 
infantile than senile, less reminiscent of the lispings of 
childhood than preclusive of the drivel of dotage, he 
struck a few vibrating and penetrating chords.” 


We had thought that kind of criticism lay buried in 
Swinburne’s grave, but here it rises up again, as violent 
and far less true. When a critic can write thus of 
the poet who wrote “‘ Night,’’ ‘‘ The Chimney-sweeper,”’ 
the ‘‘ Auguries of Innocence,’’ and many other exquisite 
lyrics, we can only suppose that he is deaf to certain 
notes, just as some people never hear a bat, and that 
for him wisdom at one entrance is quite shut out. 

But though Mr. Watson gets carried away by his 
objection to Blake, the real point of his essay is revealed 
in an objection to Browning. It is an objection to a 
well-known doctrine of Browning’s, that complete 
mastery in the manipulation of an art is likely to imply 
some deficiency of mental power or imagination, and the 
greatest painters or writers may be far from being the 
greatest artists or poets. Everyone knows the illus- 
tration of this doctrine in ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto, called The 
Faultless Painter ’’ :— 





“Well, less is more, Lucrezia; I am judged. 
There burns a truer light of God in them, 
In this vexed beating, stuffed, and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whatever else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine.”’ 


We admit it is a dangerous doctrine, though partly 
true. It is true because no skill of draughtsmanship, 
such as Leighton’s, could ever alone make a great artist, 
and many a faultless poem dies stillborn. But it is 
dangerous because it encourages incapacity and the 
slovenly mind to believe themselves more mightily 
inspired for being slovenly and incapable. Mr. Watson 
protests against certain violent and chaotic schools of 
writers, and certain critics who ‘‘ have all accepted as 
articles of faith what no general assembly of their pre- 
decessors would have consented, or even come within 
sight of consenting, to embody in their creed.’’ When 
he writes thus, we wish he would give instances. The 
essay calls for instances throughout, but, perhaps for fear 
of offending the brother poets whom he despises, the 
essayist does not give them. As to instances in so-called 
verse, we might quote from a review or two in our own 
columns within the last month. We suppose Mr. 
Watson to be aiming at such stuff as this, from Mr. 
James Oppenheim’s ‘‘ Songs for the New Age ’’ :— 

“ Civilization ! 
Everybody kind and gentle, and men giving up their 

seats in the car for the women... . 


What an ideal! 
How bracing! ” 


Or this, from Mr. Colin Tolly’s ‘‘ Earth-Lays ”’ :— 


“Then they two, meeting in fury 
Transcendent, bother themselves and their hosts of 
progeny 
Into impalpable spirally-wreathing Vastness— 
Whirls cataclysmic. And a new Chaos is formed.” 


Or this complete poem from Mr. Ezra Pound’s 
“* Lustra ’’ :-— 
“ETE. sss 
Too long. . 
Gongula... 
We agree with Mr. Watson that when this sort of thing 
gets spirally wreathing into impalpable vastness, a new 
chaos will very likely be superinduced. It is obvious 
that a man might go on writing like that for ever if he 
would abandon his mind to it. We agree that an 
eternity of Pope’s couplet would be better. We agree 
also with Mr. Watson’s protest against the literary use 
of such words as “‘ pluck,’’ when we have “ courage,”’ 
“‘daring,’’ ‘‘valor,’’ and ‘‘ bravery,’’ so far better 
suited for the heroism of the war. We agree when he 
writes :— 


” 


. us recent months I have seen, in some news- 
papers widely read by our least literate classes, certain 
articles which, while giving what I do not doubt to have 
been truthful stories of the battlefield, were a sheer revel 
of almost incredibly hideous speech, the writers seeming 
to rake into print every squalid colloquialism, every 
baseborn neologism, which the vocabulary of the un- 
educated can supply.’’ 


With the main principle we agree. We think the 
essay’s protest against formlessness and vulgarity of 
expression is true and needed. And yet—and yet—he 
himself admits that rebellion against tradition is needed 
too. ‘‘ Literature,’’ he truly says, ‘‘ lives by defiance as 
well as by acquiescence.’” Who, then, shall decide 
which is just defiance, and which insensate vulgarity? 
After all, our language is a living, a changing thing, 
and even chaos may be more fruitful than the mummies 
of purism. It is for the true critic to watch, 
discriminate, and reject, but often he will leave the 
wheat and the tares to grow together until the harvest— 
the perpetual harvesting of time. 
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Short Sindies. 


MY TRIP TO GERMANY. 
By Mabe verne Dory. 


II.—Scenes 1n BERLIN. 


Horet Apion, August, 1916. 

I snuGGLE down into my luxurious bed. I look about 
my room with pleasure. Every tiny comfort is provided 
for. The silk draperies, the linen sheets, the silk eider- 
down bedspread, all tell of Germany’s former luxury. 
War and poverty exist outside, but here all is comfort. 
I am loath to rise. Even breakfast is reassuring. There 
is coffee, saccharine, and a tiny drop of milk, two rolls, 
no butter, but some delicious jam. It is last year’s jam. 
This year’s has little sugar. 

As I start to leave the hotel I pause in the entrance 
to gaze up and down the famous street Unter den Linden. 
Thin streams of people are passing and repassing. It 
is Monday, but the atmosphere is that of Sunday. 
German week-days now are all like Sunday. A little 
group of people is pressed against a big glass window. 
Here the latest war bulletins are posted. People always 
assemble at two spots—war bulletins and food shops. It 
is uncanny to see tragic eyes gazing into pastry shops 
and fruit stores. Meat is not displayed. I wondered why 
the butter and cheese stores were ignored. I tried gazing 
in one. They put up such a good appearance with their 
shining tinfoil packages. Then I discovered the reason. 
The packages are fake. Each holds a block of wood. 
There is no butter or cheese in window or shop. Twice 
a week a tiny supply arrives to be distributed to the 
bearers of cards, that is all. 

As I start to leave the hotel a clerk detains me: 
“You must go at once to the police,’’ he says. This is 
my first police visit. I did not goin Hamburg. Nothing 
was said. about it. This looks more than ever as though 
my companion of the train was known in Germany, and 
that while with her in Hamburg I was exempt. The 
police are friendly. I have no difficulty, but I am told 
to report again the day before leaving Berlin. My police 
visits, in themselves, make a story. At each new city 
you must call on these officials. These gentlemen vary 
in their interest. Sometimes they want your life history, 
at others ten minutes suffices. The visit of departure is 
always more trying than that of arrival. Then you must 
state where you are going, to what hotel, and what your 
plans are. There is no chance for elopements. A single 
lady is perfectly chaperoned. 

From the police I proceed to the American Embassy. 
American Embassies in war-time are discouraging places. 
Their attitude usually is, ‘‘ Why are you here? You'll 
only make us trouble. You'd better go straight home.’’ 
However, I have a young friend in the Embassy. I 
impress upon him the fact that I am not going home. 
“‘T shall,’’ I declare, ‘‘ visit the police regularly, break 
no rules, cause no trouble, but I’m in search of the truth, 
and as a free American citizen I mean to talk to every 
one I can from the Kaiser to Liebknecht.’’ He thinks 
the Kaiser safer than Liebknecht. ‘‘ You’ll be watched 
every moment,”’ he says, ‘‘ and the authorities won’t let 
you see anything they don’t want you to.”’ 

As I leave the Embassy I hesitate. The idea of 
spies is disconcerting. The first person I want to visit 
is a woman who is a member of the Social Democratic 
Party. My errand is harmless; she speaks English, and 
I want her to agt as interpreter, and teach me German. 
I pursue a zig-zag course, and having doubled on my 
tracks, take a taxi to her home. 

On this occasion I elude pursuit, but to do so con- 
tinuously is impossible. The funny thing about German 
spies is that they dress for the part. They are as 
unmistakable as Sherlock Holmes. They nearly always 
wear grey clothes, a soft grey hat, are pale-faced, shifty- 
eyed, smooth-shaven, or have only a slight moustache, 
and carry canes. 

One night my friend and I led them a chase about 
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the city until midnight. We jumped from one car to 
another. It proved an exciting new game. Once we 
went up to a grey-clad man, and asked him if he wasn’t 
tired. But spies grow angry when spoken to. German 
officials have no sense of humor. If they had, I wonder 
if there would have been a war. 

I feel very sorry for one spy. He stands on tke 
street corner in the rain one day from three in the after- 
noon until nine in the evening. I go out periodically to 
see if he is there. I simply cannot take him seriously. 
My friend and I get into gales of laughter, I waut to 
go out and invite him in to tea. He looks so miserable. 
But he would never understand. My friend lives in an 
apartment house. He probably still doesn’t know who 
it is I visit. I insist on relieving his mind. I get my 
friend to walk with me to the Adlon, so she can be 
exhibited. She thinks it is dangerous, but we are doing 
no harm, and surely one cannot be arrested for talking 
to a Social Democrat! My friend’s husband goes ahead 
to see what fate befalls us. He sits on a bench under a 
big tree directly opposite the hotel entrance. 

Sure enough there is a grey-clad spy talking to the 
hotel porter. As my friend and I approach, the porter 
jerks the spy’s arm. ‘‘ Here she comes,’’ he says. It 
is terribly exciting, I feel as important as a heroine in a 
dime novel. I am almost tempted to enter into some 
plot. It must be so disappointing to these gentlemen to 
find me vibrating between the German Red Cross, the 
poor, and plans for feeding German babies. 

But before I leave Germany the spies get on my 
nerves. What was at first amusing becomes a nuisance. 
I feel exactly as though I am in prison. I acquire the 
habit of looking out of the corner of my eye and over my 
shoulder. These spies are as annoying to their country- 
men as to me. The people detest them. They grow 
restless under such suppression. Free conversation is 
impossible, except behind closed doors. Between 
German spies and the spies of other countries supposed 
to be at large, public conversation is at a standstill. 
Everywhere are signs—‘‘ Soldaten ’’—‘‘ Vorsicht bei 
gesprochen Spionengefahr.”’ 

For several days I wander about Berlin letting 
impressions sink in. There is, as I have said, activity, 
but it is the activity of a bygone day or a country town. 
Nowhere are there shining new taxis, prancing horses, 
and laughing people. 

The taxis are the refuse from the front. They toss 
and bump you about. The carriages have been resur- 
rected from the past. The horses are chiefly valuable as 
a study in bone anatomy. Poor things! I often gazed in 
their dinner pails. They never had anything but 
chopped straw. 

As for the people, there is a sombre greyness about 
them. They, too, are thin. I didn’t see a big girth 
anywhere. Germany is stomachless. It isn’t that 
people have nothing to eat, but they have too little. 
The food they have isn’t the right kind. During the 
summer there seemed to be plenty of vegetables, fruit, 
and a fair supply of black bread, but this without grease, 
sugar, or meal does not satisfy digestion. It’s like 
trying to run a wagon without oil. It begins to creak. 
The German race begins to creak. As a whole, it is 
pale, thin, and sunken-eyed. Sooner or later a crisis is 
inevitable. Whether when it comes it will be a uniting 
of the people with the von Tirpitz group in ugly 
retaliation, or an internal awakening and evolution, 
depends on the attitude of the neutrals and the Allies. 
The soldiers as well as the civil population suffer. The 
front line trenches may be well fed, but the men home 
on leave or in barracks are noticeably thin. They are 
pale, weary, and without life. They also have no 
stomachs. There is a popular saying among them; it 
goes as follows :— 

“ Dorrgemiise, 

Trocken Brot, 

Marmelade, 

Heldentod,”’ 
which translated read: Dried vegetables, black bread, 
marmalade, and a hero’s death. Soldiers are everywhere 
in Berlin. They are always coming and going. The 
cripples are not allowed upon the streets, but nervous 
wrecks are plentiful. 
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In spite of the concealment of the wounded, the 
population begins to understand its loss. One night 
I went to the station to see a big detachment leave for 
Wilma. They had all been in war before. Their 
uniforms were dirty and patched. They sat on benches 
clinging to a loved one’s hand, or stood in listless groups. 
No one talked. They were like tired children. They 
needed food and bed. The scenes of farewell were 
harrowing. 

Here was a young boy saying good-bye to a mother 
and three aunts. He was all they had—their whole life. 
Here a father saying farewell to a wife and three sons, all 
under seventeen. Or a mother in deep mourning taking 
leave of her last son, or a young wife with a baby in her 
arms giving a last embrace. 

As the train moved out of the station there were 
no shouts, no cheers, no words of encouragement. Instead 
there was a deadly silence. The men leaned out of win- 
dows, stretching despairing hands towards loved ones. 
As the train pulled away the little groups broke into 
strangling sobs. They were shaken as by a mighty 
tempest. Paroxysms of grief rent and tore them. They 
knew the end had come. A man may go once into battle 
and return, but not twice and thrice. Life held no hope. 
As I came away I stopped before the big building which 
conducts military affairs. It is known as the “ House of 
Sorrow.’’ On its rear wall is posted the list of dead and 
wounded. 

The night was dark and still, by the rays of an 
electric arc a few stragglers were running anxious fingers 
down the long lists. I stopped to count the number. 
The report covered five days’ casualties (from August 
17th to August 21st). Through mistakes names are 
occasionally repeated. I dropped out several thousand 
to allow for repetitions. Even then the total of dead, 
wounded, or missing was 44,000—a city wiped out in five 
days. The Socialists estimate that two and a-half to 
three million men in Prussia alone have been killed, 
wounded, or are missing. No wonder the soldiers are 
desperate. 

When the men march to the station on the way to 
the front, bands play gay national airs to hide the depres- 
sion. But music cannot cheer—the populace stands 
silent on the sidewalk. Occasionally a tear trickles down 
a cheek. The soldiers keep eyes front, faces set and 
rigid. There are no comforting smiles, no cheers, no 
waving hands. 

One evening at midnight as I cross the Thiergarten 
I pass a small procession of new recruits. Midnight, my 
friend tells me, is the favorite hour for seizing fresh food 
for cannon. There is something sinister in choosing dark 
hours, when the city sleeps, for this deed. On this 
occasion the recruits number a hundred or two. Their 
ages vary. They might be fathers and sons. 

Such is the fate of the men, nor is life any better 
for the women. They are to be seen everywhere. In the 
streets digging and cleaning sewers. On the road with 
pick-dxe and shovel, helping Russian prisoners relay 
railroad tracks. In the subways, clad in bloomers, acting 
as train starters. On the trains, wearing husband’s 
motor cap and coat. At night they come home to hungry 
children and empty larders. Their tiny savings 
go for bread and potatoes. The day laborers cannot 
frequent city feeding kitchens. They cannot afford it. 
Berlin prepared to feed 35,000. Last winter 13,000 ate 
at the kitchens. In summer the number decreased to 
8,000. The meal served is a pint bowl of food, which is 
a cross between soup and stew. It contains potatoes, 
barley, rye, vegetables, or anything to be had, and on 
the meat days some odds-and-ends of meat. A bowl-full 
is 10 cents, a half-bowl 6 cents. A mother earning 40 to 
60 cents a day cannot pay 10 cents a head for food. It 
is the bourgeois class that patronize the kitchens. 

I visited these feeding stations. A large central 
market turned into a kitchen prepares the food. Here 
are big vats—in which the food is steamed or boiled in 
bulk. From here the cooked product is sent to feeding 
stations in different localities. Women of means preside 
over these places, and conduct them well. The stewed 
mass is usually very eatable. 

Such places are a Godsend to the middle class, the 





small store-keepers, whose business has failed, clerks, and 
stenographers, but for the unskilled laborer the price is 
prohibitive. These places do not accommodate many at 
a time, for people come and go. At noon I watched a 
little stream move in and out. They were all comfort- 
ably dressed. They paused to have their cards punched— 
potatoes, bread, meat, flour, according to what that day’s 
bowl contained. 

As I looked my eye was caught by two small 
children. They had crept in the big door and sat on a 
bench side by side, hand in hand. The elder, a boy of 
eleven, was clad in ragged, dirty coat and trousers. His 
face was streaked with dirt, save for spots here and there 
cleansed by falling tears. A small sister of five snuggled 
up to him. She too possessed only a boy’s ragged, dirty 
coat and trousers. Her face was smudged with black, 
but it was rounder, with more color than the boy’s. 
Her baby eyes were a shining blue. She seemed to rest 
serene in her brother’s care. It was evident the lad was 
fighting manfully for his little sister. The boy’s face 
was pinched and blue and lined with anguish. 

I called the attention of the women workers to the 
children. ‘‘ They are probably waiting for scraps of 
food. We'll give them something by and by,’’ 1 was 
told. ‘‘ But,” I protested, ‘‘those children are 
suffering.”’ ; 

With the aid of a friendly policeman I got their 
story. These were their answers. ‘‘ Hungry—terribly 
hungry. Mother dead ; father in the war; had no home, 
slept anywhere ; ate anything.’’ I dropped some money 
in the boy’s hand. His little clawlike fingers snatched 


eagerly at mine. I can feel their touch yet. Then he 
slid from the bench, and started for the door. But by 
this time the women workers had joined me. ‘‘ Go, get 


in line, and you can have some food,’’ they ordered. 
The boy hid his money beneath his coat, and ran at full 
speed toward the steaming food. Behind him came the 
tiny sister, her naked baby feet flying after his, her tiny 
baby hand clutching the end of his ragged jacket. I 
turned away ; I couldn’t bear to see them eat. God pity 
us; why must such suffering be? Probably there are 
as many children in New York and London without any 
food as in Berlin. The tragedy of Germany is not quick 
starvation for a few; it is the under-feeding of a whole 
race. Mothers and babies are gradually going down hill. 

Everywhere the signs of decline are manifest. In 
the windows of houses, on the front of empty stores, are 
great signs: ‘“‘Zu Vermieten’’ (To Let). For years 
merchants have been fighting for vacancies on the big 
thoroughfares of popular Berlin. Now they are to be 
had everywhere. In the stations and amusement-halls 
stand empty chocolate slots. So long have they been 
empty that children are no longer beguiled into 
dropping in a penny in the hope of extracting something. 

One Sunday I went to the Zoological Garden, the 
popular resort of the masses. A band or two still played, 
but the grounds were not half-filled. Everywhere were 
vacant tables, where formerly it was a privilege to secure 
one. Little family groups in black sat silently before 
a lonely glass of beer. Sandwiches were a rarity. The 
ices seemed to be made of colored frozen perfumes, and 
were distressing internally. 

In the iron cages there were a few animals. Whether 
they have decreased in number I cannot tell. But they, 
like the people, suffer from a scanty diet. The monkeys 
have grown contentious. Their tempers suffer. They 
raised a most terrific racket, and continually bit and 
clawed and fought each other. Ironic laughter seized 
me. They were so human. I fell to wondering whether 
mankind was copying them or they mankind. 

The two or three lions in the outdoor cages were 
lean and restless. They crouched and growled or paced 
feverishly up and down. There was none of the lazy 
indifference seen in fat circus-fed animals. 

In a flash they revealed the change in Germany. 
Before the war, under a benevolent paternalism, the 
people grew round of girth. Replete with good food and 
flowing beer, feet and brains lagged. It is hard 


to be discontented and progressive when the stomach is 
full and the land flows with milk and honey. But with 
suffering a new race is emerging—a lean race with active 
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minds that begins to question German autocracy and 
militarism. 

As I left the Zoological Garden a small boy passed 
me. In loud tones, boastfully and with unction, he 
declared to two enwrapped, envious listeners: “ And 
I had a piece of fat for dinner,” raising his fingers to 
measure, “ it was so big, and juicy.”’ 

To an observant person three things are everywhere 
in evidence, telling an unmistakable story. The flat 
stomachs, the endless signs, ‘‘ To Let,’’ and the empty 


chocolate slots. The German race is surely sliding down 


hill. What shall the world do? Shail it stand idly by, 
or shall it stretch out a hand of sympathy and under- 
standing to these troubled people and help them free 
themselves from the domination of a military group they 
begin to despise? The people do not wish to be ugly. 
They do not believe in a von Tirpitz submarine policy, 
but if England and France insist on smashing and 
crushing the German nation, where is their hope? 
What is left but ugly retaliation. We are not yet 
angels ! 





Communications. 


WOOD AND WOOD PRICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Just when afforestation is becoming popular there 
is a risk of a serious set-back if the Government Departments 
allow the subject to be exploited in the interests of our 
timber owners, some of whom appear to think. that the 
general desire to encourage forestry gives them licence to 
charge greatly enhanced war prices for their timber. The 
questions asked in the House by Mr. Cowan, MP., 
with regard to Scottish timber prices, and Mr. Acland’s 
replies, certainly show a disquieting position. 

The facts of the position are, shortly, that certain of 
the most important classes of pitwood are bringing four 
times the prices they brought before the war, that the 
increase in the cost of pit timber has caused a serious increase 
in the cost of coal—over 2s. a ton, it is said, in some cases— 
and that the Home-Grown Timber Committee set up under 
the Board of Agriculture to supply timber to the Govern- 
ment Departments is committed to a recommendation by Mr. 
Acland, its Chairman, that these high prices be paid in 
Scotland for fifteen months. The comparative range of 
prices can be found in the interesting book by Mr. Stebbing, 
Professor of Forestry at Edinburgh, on “ British Forestry,” 
published last summer (John Murray), but Mr. Acland’s 
prices are even higher than those Mr. Stebbing gives. There 
has been a rise during the war in the classes of round pit 
props particularly referred to, per 100 lineal feet, from 
4s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., 6s. to 23s. 3d., and 9s. to 30s. each, taking 
Mr. Acland’s figures. 

Each shilling per ton added to the cost of coal means 
£12,300,000 per annum, calculated on last year’s British 
output. 

Mr. Acland excuses these high prices on the ground of 
“restricted supplies and increased cost of production and 
carriage.” His explanations are unfortunate. ‘‘ Restricted 
supplies’? mean German submarines. As regards “cost of 
production,” it so happens that the round pit props of 
which prices have been raised so much are produced with a 
minimum of labor, and, comparing with ordinary sawn 
timber, on which considerable labor is spent, the increase in 
price in the latter is less than half that on the former. 
Then, as regards carriage, in place of the railway rates having 
increased, as the result of efforts by Highland owners, 
backed by the Board of Agriculture’s Forestry Department, 
the railway carriage of pit wood has been reduced in 
Scotland since war began to a maximum of 10s. a ton, no 
matter how far it is borne, so putting five or ten shillings 
a ton straight away into the pockets of the Highland 
owners. What aggravates the position is the fact that the 
timber owner obtaining these inflated prices apparently 
escapes all war profits tax. It is current that at least one 
influential landowner has secured a big fortune through the 
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sale at war prices of timber of comparatively small value 
before the war. 

The Home-Grown Timber Committee has been very 
active in buying up timber all over the country, but doubts 
are expressed in many quarters whether its work is wisely 
and well directed; and Mr. Cowan’s questions are useful 
in drawing attention to the subject. 

As Mr. Acland has to admit, special powers were given 
under the Defence of the Realm Regulations to take timber, 
and it seems unfortunate for national finance that these 
powers have been ignored, and the prices or compensations 
for the timber required for war purposes not left to the 
Royal Commission rather than bargained over by a 
Committee which includes landowners and others who, them- 
selves and their friends, are considerable sellers of timber. 
With the best intentions in the world, it is hardly to be 
expected that men in that position should make excessive 
effort to keep down prices, and the Government Departments 
have to buy largely, nor can it be easy to avoid favor in 
selecting the timber to be bought. 

Unfortunately, the harm has already been done, a high 
range of prices being now established for pit wood, and it 
would probably be impossik le, even for the Royal Commission, 
which has worked so well, to reduce prices, seeing that Mr. 
Acland has recommended the maintenance of the excessive 
level to which prices had been pushed after submarine 
activity had stopped imports last spring. Unfortunately, 
too, the coalmasters have no need to trouble much, as, 
holding a complete monopoly, they have no difficulty in 
passing on the high prices to the consumer, and, in fact, 
the high timber cost has been freely used to justify the 
heavy increase being charged by them in the prices of coal. 

It is pretty clear that under influence strongly 
sympathetic with the Highland landowning class, Mr. 
Acland has been led into allowing a position to be created 
which cannot now be easily altered. Though little can be 
done beyond criticizing, there is this important lesson to be 
learned that if afforestation is to become a great national 
interest in future and get State assistance, it must not be 
left under the control of those who have any interest to 
exploit it. It must be closely associated with other agricul- 
tural interests, so as not to be left the fad of one class, as 
in the past. It must be developed in harmony with all other 
methods—social and economic—of utilizing the soil of the 
country to its very best advantage. Further, it must be 
established on a sound scientific basis.—Yours, &c., 

One Wuo Knows. 

November 29th, 1916. 


Detters to the Editor. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srir,—All students of the question how International 
Peace may be safeguarded by a League of Nations, after this 
war, are greatly indebted to you for publishing Mr. 
Brailsford’s sympathetic and thoughtful letter on the subject 
in your last issue. That letter contains many points 
deserving consideration, but I only ask leave to deal with 
one of them at the moment. 

If I understand Mr. Brailsford’s letter aright, he has 
misunderstood the British League of Nations Society on one 
important point. Speaking of the schemes drawn up by the 
British Society and by the American League to Enforce 
Peace, he says :— 

“While both schemes pledge the League to take coercive 
action to prevent the outbreak of war without a recourse 
to peaceful means of settlement, neither plan includes any 
provision by which, even in the grossest cases, these peace- 
ful means my be made effective. Is it really intended that 
if a bully is hypocrite enough to go to law, and then rejects 
the award of the court or the advice of the council, he may 
thereafter work his will on a weak and innocent adversary 
while the League looks on indifferent? ”’ 

This question is a fair criticism upon the proposals of 
the American League to Enforce Peace, which does not ask 
the nations to bind themselves to anything beyond a hearing 
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of their disputes and an abstention from war meanwhile. 
The British League of Nations Society, on the other hand, 
asks the nations to bind themselves to accept, and enforce, 
the judgments of the International Tribunal, though not the 
awards of the Council of Inquiry and Conciliation. The 
judgments of the Tribunal will be declarations of the law 
as established by treaties, to which the parties have 
deliberately set their hands, or by the general principles of 
International Law to which all nations have, if not expressly, 
then implicitly, assented. The awards of the Council, on the 
other hand, will be suggestions of certain prudent men, duly 
appointed, on questions referred to them, which there is no 
treaty and no International Law to determine. Let me give 
examples. The violation of Belgium at the beginning of 
this war was a justiciable matter, i.e., it was capable of being 
referred to a tribunal for legal judgment, because its unlaw- 
fulness depended expressly upon treaties, and on accepted 
principles of International Law. On the other hand, rival 
demands of two nations for concessions in China might be 
non-justiciable, i.e., not capable of being decided by a court 
of law, because they were not covered by any treaty or any 
ptinciple of International Law. Similar questions between, 
say, Australia and Japan, caused by the exclusion of 
Japanese immigrants, would be non-justiciable unless 
covered by some treaty. 

Mr. Brailsford thinks that it would be “unwise to 
pledge the League to enforce awards or recommendations,” 
but that the League certainly ought to contemplate cases in 
which it ought to take action, and that an executive of the 
League should deliberate on what action, if any, is required 
when war is likely to result through failure of a disputant to 
accept an award or recommendation. The question arises, 
whether the promise—even the certainty—of such delibera- 
tion would give the nations sufficient assurance of security 
from attack to induce them to enter the League. The ideal, 
no doubt, would be for the nations to agree to accept, and 
to enforce, both the judgments of the Tribunal and the 
recommendations of the Conncil of Conciliation. This would 
eliminate, so far as agreements can do it, the possibility of 
aggression. At present, however, it does not seem possible 
that they would enter a League on such terms. Great 
Britain, for instance, would not agree beforehand to accept 
any and every award of the Council of Conciliation con- 
cerning Gibraltar, or yellow labor; nor would the United 
States agree toaccept awardsconcerning the Monroedoctrine. 

Therefore, as to these non-justiciable questions, inquiry, 
delay, the awards of a Council of Conciliation, and, finally, 
the deliberations of friendly nations on the best means of 
avoiding war, seem to give the only present hope. But as 
to questions arising expressly from treaties or International 
Law, the British League of Nations Society believes the 
nations are prepared to go further, by pledging themselves 
to accept, and, if necessary, to enforce, any judgment of a 
Court of International Law defining the obligations which 
they have undertaken.—Yours, &c., 

: ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

House of Commons, S.W. November 28th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—If the founders of the society now being formed 
in Great Britain to advocate a League of Nations to prevent 
war, on the lines indicated in Mrs. A. W. Claremont’s letter 
of Nov. 15th, will give a lead to the nation by convening 
public meetings to explain their views, they will, if I am not 
mistaken, find themselves supported by no inconsiderable 
section of the community, who are genuinely alarmed by the 
rapid spread of militarism in England and the disastrous 
consequences to Europe of the pursuance to the bitter end 
of the crude “ knock-out” policy without any attempt on the 
part of diplomacy to explore the possibilities of some more 
humane solution. 

There are many thinking people who regard this war as 
a crime against humanity, brought about by the moral bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship in Europe; and although Germany 
has been the arch-culprit, none of the other Powers can be 
held altogether blameless for the state of things which 
culminated in and made possible the catastrophe of 1914. 
The outraged peoples of Europe, who have (as always) paid 
in blood and treasure the price of their rulers’ follies must 
surely now be sick of the miseries of war, and must long 





for a righteous peace adequately safeguarded for the future. 
It is only the extreme militarists who would want to 
immolate the whole manhood of Europe in a war of 
exhaustion, which would probably leave the victors hardly 
stronger than the vanquished, and would end in a mere truce 
with the old evil spirit still the predominant force in 
European politics. For unless at this present the peoples 
of Europe accomplish their complete emancipation from the 
old systems of competitive armaments and hostile 
“alliances” and “ententes,”’ their last state will be tenfold 
more hopeless than their first. 

The time is now opportune for those who really care for 
the interests of humanity and the ancient liberties of 
England, to prepare the way for an appeal to the conscience 
of mankind to end the bloody assize of arms by a settle- 
ment which shall render a return to the old bad conditions 
impossible. And such a movement need not imply any 
weakening of the national determination to carry on the 
war until a righteous and enduring peace is assured.— 
Yours, &., 


LIBERAL. 


London. November 29th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—No more deplorable indication could be given of 
the manner in which the English people, after two years 
of war, has seemingly forgotten the high aims that inspired 
it at the outset of the struggle than the almost complete 
silence with which it has received the German Chancellor’s 
acceptance of the idea of the League of Nations. The daily 
press passed the announcement by with hardly a comment, 
and where it has been noticed at all we read a sneering 
explanation (except in the case of such papers as the 
“Manchester Guardian”) that Germany is only becoming 
reasonable because she is on the verge of defeat. It is 
perfectly true that her growing reasonableness is due partly 
to a sense of defeat and partly to a realization of the 
horror, the filth, and the waste of war; and, if this is so, 
no greater justification could be given for our entry into the 
conflict. But to say that Germany has at last agreed that 
international amity is better than international strife merely 
because we are defeating her, is equivalent to a contemptuous 
assertion that by force of arms we have, after all, merely 
achieved what we set out to achieve. Some of us will never 
forget the thrill with which we took our part, as best we 
could, in defence of the principle of the freedom of nations ; 
but this was almost a little thing when compared with the 
sense of triumph with which we read the other day that at 
last we were in sight of success. For, indeed, if the nation 
had the right understanding it would realize that the German 
Chancellor’s speech represented a greater stride towards the 
ultimate victory of the Allies—the victory, that is, of the 
ideas with which we entered the struggle—than an advance 
on a ten-mile front or the taking of many thousand 
prisoners. 

But it is not the nation that is’ at fault so much as the 
press. The papers suppress, add, and distort; and we are 
at the mercy of a gang of men to whom idealism is the 
occasion for laughter as stupid as it is base. The only 
weapon left is personal persuasion by those who are 
determined that their vision of a better world shall become 
reality ; and it is to beg for a greater and greater use of 
this weapon that I am writing to you now. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to give a personal illustration of what I mean. 
For the last two months or so I have been taking the top 
form at a very well-known public school, and it is my aim 
not so much to be a crammer of more or less useful facts, 
as to awaken imagination and develop breadth of mind. A 
month ago I determined to talk about the League of 
Nations, and I was not surprised to find that the majority 
had never heard of it, and that those who had were under 
a hopelessly vague impression that in some sort of way it 
was unpatriotic and “Pro-German.” Now, after hearing 


an explanation of both the English and the American pro- 
posals, and a statement of arguments both for and against, 
the entire class of boys, with only one exception, is in 
enthusiastic support of the League, in spite of the fact that 
they are mainly drawn from a class that is the stronghold 
of reactionary forces. And this example is typical of what 
must always happen. 
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So may I appeal to each one of your readers to explain 
the aims and objects of the League to all with whom they 
come into contact, even if this means laying themselves open 
to misunderstanding and ridicule? It is only in this way 
that we can defeat the reactionary press, and by creating a 
strong public opinion, strengthen the hands of those 
members of the Government who are determined that the 
peace which is coming shall be a real peace.—Yours, &c., 

¥. &. 


‘A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS?”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is one point in connection with the German 
Chancellor’s speech which has, I believe, not been pointed 
out, but which is of importance for anyone taking a broad 
view of international relations. The passage in that speech 
proclaiming Germany’s readiness to join a “union of 
peoples,” and accepting “an arbitration court and the 
peaceful liquidation of conflicting antagonisms” as a 
method of developing international relations, is essentially a 
reversal of the official German attitude towards such 
methods and relations throughout the twenty years 
preceding 1914. It was one of the most disquieting 
symptoms of German foreign policy before the war that her 
statesmen consistently opposed any extension of organized 
international co-operation which would make the appeal to 
force in any way more difficult. Thus at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 the main opposition to the Anglo-Portuguese- 
American proposals to make arbitration compulsory on 
certain defined points, came from Germany’s representative, 
Baron Marschal von Bieberstein. When those proposals 
were voted upon, thirty-two States voted for and nine against 
them, and it is interesting to recall the fact that among the 
nine were Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
(the other five were Belgium, Greece, Montenegro, Roumania, 
and Switzerland). Another indication of the same “ orienta 
tion” of policy may be found in the fact that Germany 
signed comparatively few arbitration treaties, and rarely 
submitted a dispute to an international tribunal. 

The Chancellor’s words, therefore, contain implicitly a 
reversal of German policy before the war on a question which 
is vital to the principles for the defence of which we entered 
the war. The essence of those principles is that States in 
their relations and differences should rely not on force but 
upon right, and the first step towards the establishment of 
the principles in actual fact is an agreement among States 
that where right has been defined by international law, they 
will refer any dispute involving the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the law to a judicial tribunal. That Germany or 
the controllers of German policy should even begin to be 
ready to accept this principle is a fact of the highest inter- 
national significance, for it has been the consistent policy 
of Prussian and all other militarists to refuse to accept it— 
and for very obvious reasons. The refifsal or acceptance of 
it is, in fact, one of the most certain tests of national 
militarism or national pacificism. 

Yet if we are to judge from the tone of the comment of 
the majority of our newspapers on this speech, we are to pay 
no attention to any sign in our enemies of a willingness to 
accept the principles for which we are fighting, or rather we 
should do everything to weaken that willingness in Germany- 
However long the war goes on, it can only end satisfactorily 
for us by the responsible statesmen of Germany expressing 
a willingness to agree to accept our conditions. That is the 
way in which all other wars have ended, and the only way in 
which a war can end, unless the belligerents are exter- 
minated. Yet at the moment we seem to have adopted the 
policy of not stating what our conditions are and of refusing 
to pay any attention to any sign of willingness on our 
opponents’ part to accept them.—Yours, &c., 

LeonarD 8. Wootr. 

Hogarth House, Richmond. November 29th, 1916. 


“AN ARM-CHAIR PILGRIM.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—tThe letters which appeared in comment upon mine 
are so weighty and brilliant that I must, in congratulating 
you on having such eminent readers, confess to them the 
crushing victory which their wit and wisdom gain over my 





sterility and intellectual poverty. With the exception of the 
lady, they all modestly hide their greatness under anonymity 
of one kind or another. They rightly fear that if their 
names were disclosed I should be too overwhelmingly 
crushed. Conceive my position if I knew the great person- 
ality that condescendingly puts on the vizor and signs 
himself “ Radical’?! Or what should I do if I saw “ Catholic 
Liberal” in all the splendor of his canonicals, or coronet? 
Even in his disguise I recognize how formidable he is. How 
great must be his station and importance when he solemnly 
announces that he “ despairs of English Nonconformity!”’ If 
the man in the street despaired of English Nonconformity 
that would be hardly worth announcing in the columns of a 
weekly journal. But when “Catholic Liberal’ despairs of 
it—he is probably a monsignor, or the latest convert from 
the ranks of the aristocracy—it must strike dismay into the 
ranks of the Nonconformists. What will Dr. Clifford do, 
what will Dr. Meyer do, what will Mr. Shakespeare do, 
when they learn that “ Catholic Liberal ” despairs of English 
Nonconformity? It must have been a blow like this that 
drove Mr. Campbell to seek spiritual fertility and intellectual 
wealth in the Anglican Church, and may yet drive him 
further to seek richer pastures and more elastic mental 
freedom in the Roman Church. One knows how fresh and 
stimulating that intellectual air of the Roman Church is 
from Purcell’s “ Life of Manning,” and from the more recent 
lives of Newman and of Tyrrell. 

But though I have not the temerity to face my redoubt- 
able antagonists, these knights of concealed faces and 
badges, I must at least offer some comfort to “Catholic 
Liberal” in his despair. Does he despair of English Non- 
conformity because he cannot make it “Catholic”? If so, 
I am afraid I can offer him little comfort. Or does he 
despair of it because he cannot crush it out? There, again, 
I can give him no hope. But, perhaps, in his Christian 
charity and spiritual fertility and intellectual opulence his 
despair arises from the fear that English Nonconformity may 
be perishing. There I can come to his aid. I can reassure 
him. If this was the place I could give some striking 
evidences that English Nonconformity is starting into new 
life. It would only too gladly cease to be if the Church, as 
a whole, would reform itself, and adopt the eternal verities 
of Christ and the Cross, for which it stands; but it is called 
to new struggles, and it is preparing to face them. It sees 
the Christianity of Christ eternally adaptable to a progressive 
humanity, and to the widening thought of the times; it 
recognizes the futility of Agnosticism or Atheism on the one 
side, and the hopeless impediments which, on the other side, 
Catholicism has gathered about itself in its dogma of 
Infallibility and in its organized forces of Obscurantism ; and, 
believing that the future belongs to Christ and His Gospel, 
it sees its own task in waiting and hastening and laboring to 
bring in that glorious future in which Liberty and Religion 
will be agreed.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert F. Horton. 

Chesils, Hampstead. 


[We are again obliged to hold over a number of important 
letters.—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 





Poetrp. 


THE CALL TO BATTLE. 
Ir through the dust of conflict thou descry 
The shining of the standard of the Lord, 
Do thou arise and buckle on thy sword, 
And follow where it leads undoubtingly. 
Thou hast the Light: see that thou walk thereby ! 
Exceeding great and sure is his reward 
Whose purpose with his vision doth accord, 
And as his soul speaks so his acts reply. 


And if it shall be told thee that the foe 
Beholds the banner that thou deemst thine own 
March in his van to battle, be not wroth! 
The Truth is other than the truths we know; 
His cause and thine are laid before the Throne, 
And God inclines to neither and to both. 


GiLBERT SHELDON. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


THe “ 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Essays in War Time.’’ By Havelock Ellis. (Constable. 5s. 

net.) 
“The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914.’’ By 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


Natron” Orrice, THurspay NicuHrt. 


“The ‘ Fortnightly’ History of the War.” Vol. I. By Colonel 
A. M. Murray. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“At the War.’ By Lord Northcliffe. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
5s. net.) 

“ America’s Foreign Relations.” By W. F. Johnson. (Nash. 
2 vols. 24s. net.) 


“A History of the Irish Rebellion of 1916."" By W. B. Wells 
and N. Marlowe. (Maunsell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Lord Edward: A Study in Romance.’’ By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Sea Warfare.’’ By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan. 

“ Zingu, and Other Stories.’’ By Edith Wharton. 
5s. net.) 


5s. net.) 
(Macmillan. 
% 

Sarnte-Bevve, expounding his own critical method, 
asserted that in order to understand an author we must ask 
questions about him that at first seem most foreign to the 
nature of his writings. For example: What were his 
religious opinions? What was his attitude towards women? 
How did he behave in regard to money matters? Was he 
rich or poor? To these I feel tempted to add another: Was 
his handwriting good or bad? I suggest this last question 
because I have just read Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s 
book on “Shakespeare’s Handwriting” and a series 
of articles by M. Albert Cim, called “Autour du 
Travail Intellectuel,” now appearing in “La Revue.” M. 
Cim’s object is simply to gratify human curiosity. Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson’s book has a more dignified aim— 
to establish by an examination of the six signatures of 
Shakespeare we possess, that Shakespeare also wrote the 
addition to the manuscript play of Sir Thomas More now 
in the British Museum. I will leave it to others 
to pronounce upon the validity of Sir Edward 
Thompson’s conclusions, and here I will only quote 
his general description of Shakespeare’s handwriting. “It 
is,” he says, “of an ordinary type, without individual 
character marking it to any great extent; a strong and 
fluent hand, without calligraphic pretensions, partly self- 
taught and trained by the manual practice of authorship into 
an instrument sufficiently facile to enable him to express 
his thoughts easily with his pen.” 

* * + 

Pencraft, if the word be used as Mr. William Watson 
employs it, includes all that makes a writer an artist. But it 
can have another meaning, and in this second sense many of 
the best authors have been the worst penmen. Byron wrote 
an execrable scrawl, and Nathaniel Hawthorne claimed that 
the illegibility of his handwriting was “very author-like.”’ 
It was, in fact, so bad that some of his manuscripts remained 
unpublished for a long time after his death. Carlyle was 
another poor penman. “Eccentric and spiteful little 
flourishes,’ we are told, “dart about his manuscript in 
various odd ways, sometimes evidently intended as a cross 
to a ‘t,’ but constantly recoiling in an absurd fashion, as 
if attempting a calligraphical somersault, and destroying 
the entire word from which they sprung. Some letters 
slope in one way and some in another; some are halt, 
maimed, and crippled, and all are blind.” This description 
gives point to a story told by some of Carlyle’s biographers. 
A compositor who had to deal with Carlyle’s copy found the 
ordeal so trying that he left Edinburgh and emigrated to 
London. Unluckily for him, Carlyle made the same journey 
at the same time, and the first manuscript given to the 
printer in his new situation proved to be the familiar but 
abhorrent script. 

* * ” 

A Brace of literary Deans dispute the primacy for bad 
penmanship—Stanley and Sydney Smith. A tradition of 
the composing-room about Stanley has been passed on to me 
by a printer who suffers many things from my own hand. 
Stanley was so irritated by repeated errors in his proofs that 
he insisted on having an interview with the compositor. The 





latter listened in silence until the Dean had exhausted 
himself in reproof, and then took his leave with the words: 
“ Well, all I can say, sir, is that you will send more people 
to hell by your handwriting than you’ll keep out of it by your 
sermons.” Sydney Smith often complained that he could 
not read Jeffrey’s letters, but he once unblushingly 
declared: “I must decline reading my own handwriting 
twenty-four hours after I have written it. . . . . My 
writing is as if a swarm of ants, escaping from an inkbottle, 
had walked over a sheet of paper without wiping their 
legs.” 
= # 

Jounson’s bad eyesight made writing troublesome, and 
he preferred to dictate, though one of his manuscripts was, 
according to Boswell, “in an exceedingly small hand.” 
An. anecdote that reveals his kindness of heart has to 
do with his handwriting. When, at the age of seventy-five, 
eight months before his death, Johnson sent a letter to the 
little daughter of his friend, Bennet Langton, “ he took the 
trouble to write it in a large, round hand, nearly resembling 
printed characters, that she might have the satisfaction of 
reading it herself.” Thackeray’s writing was so small that 
he boasted if other methods of earning a livelihood were to fail 
him, he could write the Lord’s Prayer on his thumb-nail. 
Captain Marryat went a step further as regards size. His 
ordinary handwriting was so small that when a compositor 
rested from his work he was obliged to mark the place with a 
pin in order to find it again. Dickens wrote a large, 
sprawling hand ir his younger days, but later it became 
small and cramped. To increase the difficulty of reading 
it, he liked to write in blue ink on blue paper, and to make 
frequent interlineations. Herbert Spencer’s writing was 
beautifully formed, and he always used violet ink. 

* *% * 


Victor Hvco’s manuscript has been described as 
“a sort of battlefield on paper, in which the killed 
words were well stamped out and the new recruits 
pushed forward in anything but good order.” Balzac was 
the despair of his printers, and he had the odd habit of 
using nothing but a crow’s quill. Lamartine, we are told, 
always used a pencil, except for his correspondence, when 
he employed a pen. “He found that a pencil slipped over 
the paper rapidly and without noise. It did not cause the 
interruptions and delays that are necessary when an author 
has to dip his pen in ink, it avoided blots, and the 
manuscript did not need to be dried with sand or blotting- 
paper.” It was Jules Verne’s practice to write first in 
pencil, and then to go over the manuscript in _ ink, 
freely correcting and emending the text. Flaubert never 
wearied of re-copying his work, introducing changes at each 
fresh transcription. Merimée re-copied the manuscript of 
“Colomba’”’ seventeen times, and Fénelon has left eleven 
copies of “ Télémaque.” Lastly, Eugéne Siie’s handwriting 
was microscopic, while that of the lady who calls herself 
“Gyp” is so large that only a couple of sentences can find 
room on each page. 

x * 

AmonG living English writers whose penmanship I have 
seen I would describe Mr. Hardy’s as of medium size, clear, 
well-formed, and with plenty of character. Mr. Wells’s and 
Mr. Arnold Bennett's have some resemblance, though 
Mr. Bennett’s is a little more ornate Both are 
admirably clear, and have a good deal of elegance. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s is rather large and thick. Mr. Chesterton’s 
is square, upright, and firm. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
is well adapted to conceal his thoughts. But the palm for 
penmanship undoubtedly belongs to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
His handwriting is like copper-plate, extremely fine and 
rather small, but every letter formed with the utmost care, 
and his manuscript a pleasure to look at and as easy to read 
as print. 

* * on 

Wuart, it may be asked, does all this add to our apprecia- 
tion of these writers? I am afraid that my answer must be 
identical with that given to the proud father who asked what 
the baby said—absolutely nothing. Such facts as I have 
mentioned are perfectly useless bits of information. Earnest 
men with a mission will treat them with eontempt. Any 
of the authors in my list would have written as well even 
if he had written worse, and their handwriting has’ nothing 
te do with the reasons we read them. 


Penaun. 
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Rebiews. 


THE POET OF JOY. 


“Collected Poems.” 
net.) 


By WILuIAM H, Davies. (Fifield. 6s. 


Because Mr. Davies is the easiest of poets to read and enjoy, 
so he is the most difficult to judge. Here is the gathered 
harvest of ten years’ work, selected out of his eight volumes 
by the poet himself. There is nothing to complain of in his 
partialities, except that his inspiration, being at once 
steadily prolific and of an extraordinarily level equipoise, 
he might have given us a few more than one hundred and 
eleven lyrics. Even his reviewer could not have chosen more 
wisely for him! There are only three manuscript poems (no 
changelings to their brothers), and Mr. Davies has plucked 
outa cautious six from “ The Soul’s Destroyer,” his first book, 
and four from “ New Poems,” which admittedly lag behind 
the others. Certainly a meagre four from the treasury of 
“Foliage” is a surprise. It is every bit as good as “ The 
Bird of Paradise,”’ published a year after it, and from which 
twenty-one pieces of eight have been extracted. And Mr. 
Davies is possessed of so keen a sense of self-criticism that 
we more than suspect the publisher (who issued this and 
“New Poems” alone of the books) of this curmudgeon spirit. 
Hardly any of the poems are altered, except in incidentals, 
for the leopard cannot change his spots nor the fledged bird 
expand or take away one inch’s length of his wings. 

And what is one to say about these collected poems, the 
darling summer of Mr. Davies’s genius? There is no 
possible ambiguity about them; there is no breach for an 
angry criticism to enter. Here are at least fifty poems of 
the first lustre and of the final perfection. What poet, since 
the death of Francis Thompson, dare say as much for his 
own? The very boundaries of Mr. Davies’s poetic land- 
scape make him secure within them. You do not gird at 
Campion because he is not Donne. His metre has the fewest 
alterations and experiments of almost any great poet in the 
language. His genius does not scale heavenly precipices nor 
take ship to unknown ports of spiritual adventure. But if his 
muse is not blinded by heaven, neither does it look back- 
wards. And why should it? On earth there are many 
Paradises, and Mr. Davies has made one and dwelled in it. 
Only paradox can call him an intellectual poet or poet of 
discontent or of speculation, or of prophecy or of abstrac- 
tion or of sombre and imperial visions. The unity of his 
mood and the felicity of his phrase are incomparable, and 
of so absolute a bridal that you forget the skill that 
fashioned it in its definite creation and fulfilment. 
Impalpable things he does not charm into being, but the 
green world is all about him, transfigured into an art 
rapturous in joy, exquisite in feeling, and perfect in outline. 
The number of his poetic themes may, perhaps, be counted 
on the ten fingers, but they are universal themes, and Sir 
Patrick Spens could understand them as well as (if they 
would open their ears) a clerk or a stockbroker. For that 
reason his poetic expression, pungently individual as it is, 
is not subjective, and his emotion no more than superficially 
personal. They are so gladly and spontaneously absorbed 
into his art, they are so free of the particularities of egoism, 
of such clear and conscious workmanship, and of such 
intimate alliance with his subject, and with himself so far 
as he has projected himself into his subject, that their 
beauty is really objective. Just as Rembrandt's carriage is 
not simply a horseless carriage, but the significance, the 
emotion, the metaphysic of carriages conceived on a plane 
conveying a particular appeal; so Mr. Davies’s skylarks and 
bees and laughing women are the concrete embodiment of 
the reality of skylarks, bees, and laughing women, as they 
have always been since the beginning of the world, as they 
will always be until the end. In an obvious sense, his 
poems are not great; in a deeper sense they are and will 
remain great, so long as human memory can last and so long 
as human beings become neither apes nor angels. Putting 
his inspiration at its lowest and allowing his lyre to have 
but one string, yet his utterance comes so near to the sources 
of joy that one is inclined to believe that so long as joy is a 
possession of humanity (and we have well-nigh lost it) so 
long will Mr. Davies belong to humanity. 





But these are still commonplaces, just as the verdict 
of the age upon Mr. Davies is and must be a commonplace. 
We accept him as we accept none of our poets, and as but 
few of our poets will be accepted by posterity. There is, 
indeed, nothing for criticism to do but to refine, modify, 
regulate, or readjust that judgment. In general it remains 
true, and reservation or accretion of detail are all that 
remain. Mr. Davies’s use of irony, for instance, hitherto 
ignored by the critics, in the first stanza of “ Ale” :— 

** Now do I hear thee weep and groan, 
Who had a comrade sunk at sea? 
Then quaff thee of my good old ale, 
And it will raise him up for thee; 
Thou'lt think as little of him then 
As when he moved with !iving men.”’ 
That for the poet of naiveté! It shows how he can come out 
of his shell and put up his horns. Indeed, his economy of 
phrase is so exact and true that we sheuld have been 
surprised if he had never used irony—so wedded are the 
twain. A unique example of his crisp and sparing phrase— 
as though he were able to puy hard labor with small change— 
occurs in the enchanting lyric “ Plants and Men.” Plants 
have first buds, then flowers, and berries last :— 
“Sweet buds, fair flowers, 
Hard berries then— 
Such is the life 
Of plants and men.” 
The human and general application of the philosophy of 
transience is reserved and condensed solely to those last two 
words, “and men.” A model of swift transition. Surely, 
economy could go no further. Something of the same 
masterly containment of words is achieved in the poem “A 
Maiden and Her Hair,” where in only the last two lines of 
the last stanza is the maiden suddenly made living and 
expressive. In the rest of the poem it is her hands and 
her hair that live, not she :— 
‘Now that her hair is bound secure 
Coil top of coil in smaller space, 
Ah! now I see how smooth her brow, 
And her simplicity of face.’’ 
Another characteristic, which seals the masculinity rather 
than the sweetness of Mr. Davies’s Hyblan numbers is the 
way he will shoot out a poignant and fiery phrase from the 
evenly-beating and contented heart of his verse. ‘The 
Hermit” :— 
**Or when the moth on his night-pillow beats 
Such heavy blows, he fears they’ll break his bones ; 
Or when a mouse inside the papered walls 
Comes like a tiger crunching through the stones.” 


Or :— 
‘*When under ferns fresh pulled I buried her, 
And called her forth like Lazarus from the grave.” 
Or :— 
** Still full of wild romance as in those days, 
Ere England launched her forests on the sea.’’ 
Or :— 


“T hear thy gentle whisper and again 
Hear ripples lap the quays of sheltered docks ; 
I hear thy thunder and it brings to mind 
Dark Colorado scaling his huge rocks.” 
Or :— 
“For fear the beauty of her face 
Made Paradise in flames like Troy.”’ 


‘*Then in a flash! saw the Sea trying 
With savage joy, and efforte wild, 
To smash his rocks with a dead child.”’ 
Not, mind, smash a dead child on his rocks, which is how 
an average rhymer would put it. What a magnificent terror 
that slight transposition affects! Only one more of these 
too tempting extracts :— 
“He told us how he sailed in one old ship 
Near that voleano, Martinque, whose power 
Shook like dry leaves the whole Caribbean seas ; 
And made the sun set in a sea of fire 
Which only half was his ‘ 
We take the liberty of italicizing these last five words. They 
are the strong esoteric of poetry. Truly the sinews of the 
mighty line are still as robust as when “ Marlowe bathéd 
in the Thespian springs.” Allied to this power of striking 
down his subject like a hawk is Mr. Davies’s sparse use of 
comparison, without sharp provocation. An inferior poet 
may very well be pinned down by the number of “ likes” he 
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uses. Mr. Davies does not say—so-and-so is like so-and-so 
unless it is devastatingly or sublimely or strongly like it, 
but so-and-so is so-and-so. All great poetry pursues this 
shorter cut of identity, and the Bible is particularly rich in 
the concrete personification :—‘‘ My harpe also is turned to 
mourning and my organe into the voyce of them that 
weepe.” This is a simple example :— 
“The Moon, that casts her beam 
Upon the hill’s dark crest, 
Is Kitty’s whiter arm, 
Across my hairy breast.” 
—not Kitty’s arm which is whiter than, &., or Kitty’s arm 
is as white as the moon which, &c. But the process bores 
deeper than this :— 
“T think of that Armada whose puffed sails, 
Greedy and large, came swallowing every cloud.” 
How easily might that expressive directness be teased out into 
another half-a-dozen lines of imagery! One remembers 
Shelley’s “Skylark’’ where the lark has such a train of 
beautifully decorative similes that the mind becomes dis- 
orientated, the unity of the poem is lost in its detail, and 
the lark turns into a kite. Another point which qualifies 
the conception of Mr. Davies as the poet of simplicity and 
green lanes is his love of the strange and the wonderful, 
sometimes even of the exotic. His poems of the sea, which 
are certainly among his finest works, are salt with the spell 
of far continents, their music and expression appropriately 
expanding into an almost orchestral harmony, and flooding 
those inward lakes on which “ Sweet Stay-at-Home, Sweet- 
Well-Content’”’ plies her lonely barque :— 
“This sailor knows of wondrous lands afar, 
More rich than Spain, when the Pheenicians shipped 
Silver for common ballast, and they saw 
Horses at silver mangers eating grain.” 
Or:— 

‘** And how the sea’s sharp needles, firm and strong, 
Ripped open the bellies of big iron ships; 
Of mighty icebergs in the Northern seas, 
That haunt the far horizon like white ghosts, 
He told of waves that lift a ship so high 
That birds could pass from starboard unto port 
Under her dripping keel.’ 

But perhaps the most interesting thing of all about 
Mr. Davies is his unconscious sense of literal tradition. For 
while his poetic achievement seems to be the most readily 
discernible and the least complex, evasive, or challenging to 
critical inquiry, it is at the same time the most singular. 
What phenomenon is this of a poesy that walks straight 
out of the Elizabethan song-books into this questioning, 
weary, ratiocinative, mildewed age, where everything seems 
to be at an end and as yet there are but con- 
fused signs of a new beginning? Even our greatest 
modern poets have something to do with their age 
—either making it or being made by it, brazening 
it out or abusing it. On his least and on his finest side 
Mr. Davies (his sympathy with the poor, does net qualify 
the statement) has nothing. His imagination is not founding 
new spiritual colonies, nor is it endowed with that further 
consciousness of the mystery of God which Francis 
Thompson, who came before him, had, and Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson, who comes after him, has. Surely, a forlorn 
derelict strayed from that age “ when the morning stars sang 
together and the sonne. of God shouted for joy.” He is 
haunted with no doubts and pestered with no problems, and 
sings more cunningly than the thrush—but within the com- 
pass of his unpremeditated rapture. Truly a robin “ half- 
way up his legs in snow” :— 

** Robin on a leafless bough, 
Lord in Heaven, how he sings!”’ 
And Mr. Davies, it is obvious, has an extraordinary affinity 
with the poets of the Renaissance. Not only in theme or in 
melody or in the peculiar fluency and lyrical aptness of his 
song, but, without losing a tithe of his individuality, 
in a very marriage of phrase. The first stanza of “The 
Weeping Child” :— 
“What makes thee weep so, little child: 
What cause hast thou for all this grief? 
When thou art old much cause may be, 
And tears wiil bring thee no relief,”’ 
expresses sentiment for sentiment, and not very far from 
word for word, Greene’s famous lines :— 


‘Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old, there’s grief enough for thee.” 





At times he reminds us of Campion, at times of Heywood, 
at times (“ Dreams of the Sea”) even of Shakespeare. And 
one catches in his unfaltering numbers strains of Marvell, 
of the Caroline lyrists, and very occasionally and in a 
chance idiom, of Wordsworth. And yet it is purely an 
intuition with him. 

Yes, it is a curious irony of time and a queer inversion 
of the legend of Tithonus. But we question whether it is 
not deceptive, simply because Man, as artist, is ultimately 
face to face with Life, irrespectively of the miseries and 
progresses which machinery and governments impose upon 
him. The past may die, and, perhaps, should die, but not 
the universal poetic art of the past. For that past asserts 
not only the brotherhood of countries but of centuries. And 
not the least part of the unforgettable service which Mr. 
Davies has done this generation is to present us with that 
past, both as a living reality in itself, as a living and 
organic tie with the present, and as a promise for ‘the 
future. 





THE REBIRTH OF POLAND. 


(i.) “ Landmarks in Polish History.” By AUGUST ZALESKI. 
With an Introduction by R. W. SzTon-WaATsSON, D.Litt. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6d. net.) 

(ii.) “Poland’s Struggle for Independence.” By RAJMUND 
KUCHARSKY. With a Foreword by Lord WEARDALE. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6d. net,) 

(iii.) ‘The Polish Question as an International Problem.” 
ANon. (Allen & Unwin. 6d. net.) 

(iv.) “Poland as an Independent Economic Unit.” By 
STANISLAW PosngR. With an Introduction by SYDNEY 
Wess. (Allen & Unwin. 6d. net.) 

(v.) ‘An Outline of the History of Polish Literature.” By 
JAN DE HOLEWINSKI. With a Preface by G. P. Goocu. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6d. net.) 

(vi.) “The National Music of Poland.” By MARGUERITE 
WALAUX. With an Introduction by EMI, MLYNARSKY. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6d. net.) 

(vii.) ‘A Review of the British Literature on the Polish 
Problem.” ‘Translated from the Polish Quarterly ‘‘ Uwagi” 
(Observations) of Geneva. 

Tue Polish Information Committee has done well. It has 
chosen good subjects and able writers for its pamphlets, 
and their publication is certainly opportune, for England 
knows less of Poland than she needs to know, and Poland 
needs that England should know more. The Committee’s 
pamphlets deserve all success; yet, however much they 
succeed in their aim, there must be a certain bitterness for 
the authors in the fact that the need was there. 

‘Poland is hidden away—surrounded by great states. 
These states form a barrier across which her voice does not 
easily travel.’’** She has no color on the political map, no 
ambassadors in the capitals of her neighbors. You do not 
see her flag on steamers or over consulates. She has been 
removed wrongfully from the ranks of nations, and her voice 
is like that of a man crying to his fellows from the tomb: 
‘‘T was murdered many years ago, and am therefore out of 
mind. I have lain in the tomb so long that even the 
sensation of my murder has been forgotten, and you 
certainly do not remember that I was formerly alive. But 
here, for your information, is the record of what I was when 
I was among you. It is my title to resurrection. Will none 
roll away the stone ?”’ 

The political extinction of Poland was only the beginning 
of her wrongs. It was not merely the three partitioning 
Powers who (in Frederick of Prussia’s phrase) “ partook 
and communicated of the body of Poland,’’+t and sealed 
their fellowship by the unholy rite. The suppression of 
Poland became incorporated in the system of Europe—an 
accepted factor in the Balance of Power. Napoleon, even 
when he was reconstituting a maimed Polish state, refrained 
from reviving the Polish name. At the Congress of 
Vienna Poland’s claims were sacrificed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries to the mutual rivalries of the Allies. When the 
constitution guaranteed to the “Congress Kingdom” was 
destroyed, fifteen years later, by the Tsar, the other powers 
acquiesced in the breach of treaty for fear of endangering 
the general peace. For the same reason Britain shrank 
from taking up the cause of Poland when she was 
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championing Turkey against Russia in the Crimean War. 
The final struggle of the Poles in 1863 to extract from 
Russia a restitution of their rights, was supported by 
academic notes from the signatories of the Vienna Treaty, 
to which the ruthless suppressors of the revolution paid no 
heed. The elimination of Poland had become part and 
parcel of the European status quo, and was condoned, as 
such, till August, 1914, by opportunist statesmen and 
idealist pacifists alike. Even now, when the status quo has 
dissolved into war, and the ban on the Polish question has 
been removed, our plans for Poland are governed more by 
consideration, for our Allies than by abstract justice and 
the rights of Poland herself. Austria wishes Poland well, 
but must accommodate her project for the restoration of 
Polish unity to Prussia’s abominable policy of Germaniza- 
tion on her eastern frontier. France and Britain see in 
Poland a heritage for Liberty and Democracy to recover, 
but must not trench on Russia’s prescriptive rights. “ Mr. 
Belloc’s conclusions concerning Poland,’’ for instance, ‘‘ are 
governed by his regards for Russia, and both the conflicting 
maps he gives us—the German and the Allied one—turn out 
equally unfavorable to Poland ” (vii., p. 8). 

The body of Poland has been “ partaken of,’’ morally, 
by all Europe, and all the time Europe has also been 
partaking, in another sense, of Poland’s soul; for when a 
too reckless devotion to liberty lost the Poles their country, 
they became the servants of liberty throughout the world. 
They fought for liberty in America in the War of Inde- 
pendence ; they fought for it under the French flag in the 
Napoleonic Wars; they fought for it, in 1848, in 
Italy and Hungary. The Polish legions became almost 
the symbolic champions of nationality and democracy 
in the nineteenth century, and they are inspired by 
the same ideals in 1916, though they are fighting, 
tragically enough,t on our opponents’ side. But they 
have given more to the life of Europe than their 
swords. Polish musicians have carried on the golden chain 
of European music§; Polish poets were among the leaders 
of the Romantic Movement in the post-Napoleonic generation| ; 
Polish scientists shared in the development of European 
chemistry, especially in the field of research into the 
properties of mineral oils; Polish workers and indus- 
trialists opened up the coal and iron seams in Silesia 
and the district of Lodz, and built up one of those great 
industrial accumulations of population, and wealth, and 
energy, which are the economic foundation of modern 
European life. Poland, since she lost her own life, has 
given all this to the life of Europe, and Europe surely has 
a debt to pay to Poland in return. 

The first debt we owe is an understanding of what 
Poland is. The Partitioners did not merely destroy her 
existence. They blackened her memory, and fastened upon 
the Polish nobility the discredit for the political débdcle in 
Poland which they had brought about themselves by 
paralyzing all reforms.** Carlyle pronounced that “ the 
partition of Poland was an operation of Almighty Provi- 
dence and of eternal laws of nature,’’ and to the present day 
the Poles find their friends, as well as their enemies, per- 
petuating this malicious tradition. Mr. Allison Phillips’s 
“Home University’? volume on Poland ‘‘ will doubtless 
have a wide circulation, and inflict great harm on Poland 
in the mind of its readers. This is not on account of any 
ill-will on the part of the author. It appears that 
his sources of information account for the attitude of an 
author so serious, and usually unprejudiced.’’ ++ 

Polish history has in reality been highly individual. 
There is nothing like it in modern Europe except the history 
of Hungary, and for other parallels one must turn to the 
history of Ancient Greek Oligarchies like Sparta or Thessaly. 
The Polish state rested on the country gentry, who brought 
down the great nobles to an equality with themselves, 
created a democracy of peers, and transferred the sovereign 
power to this democracy from the king. Poland became, 
in the sixteenth century, an elective monarchy or republic §§ 
of blue-blooded squires and yeomen, who constituted about 
10 per cent. of the total population,||| and this democratic 
aristocracy developed a high culture, which it imparted to 
a broad fringe of more backward, non-Polish populations 





+t (vii). 
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which had come, partly by conquest and partly by volun- 
tary union, within the Republic’s frontiers. The founder 
of this culture was King Mieczyslaw I., “who in 964 a.p. 
embraced the Catholic Faith, and thereby dealt a severe 
blow to all his enemies.” { It was stimulated in 1400 by 
the foundation of a university at Cracow, less than half a 
century after the foundation of the first Central-European 
University at Prague. When one realizes that, of the three 
great Polish Romanticists of the early nineteenth century, 
one was born in Lithuania and the other in Volhynia, and 
that both these were educated in the University of Vilna,*** 
one begins to understand how profoundly Polish culture 
penetrated the ruling class in the non-Polish territories of 
the Republic. It is a fact which explains the perversity 
of certain Polish patriots to-day, who are willing to 
jeopardize the creation of an ethnographical Polish state 
by reaching out after the boundaries of 1772. The White 
Russians may be the natural heirs of Vilna, and Volhynia 
may revert to its Ukrainian peasantry, but it is hard for 
the countrymen of Mickiewicz and Slovacky to renounce the 
Polish claim. 

This brings up our second debt to Poland—the restora- 
tion of her political life. Disinterested observers, as well 
as those whose interests are vested in Poland’s extinction, 
have sometimes questioned the necessity for this. ‘‘ What 
has Poland lost by her extinction as a state? It has not 
robbed her of her literature or her art, her science or her 
industry. Her greatest national achievements have been 
subsequent to the Partitions.” The answer is that it is in 
spite of the Partitions that these achievements have been 
made. “ Supposing that England,” for instance, “had been 
conquered by Napoleon and remained under the French 
yoke, the position of the English masses would, nevertheless, 
have been better to-day than it was a century ago, since 
the whole level of well-being has been raised.” ttt Poland, 
with the tradition of eight free centuries behind her, could 
not fail to play some part in the spiritual and economic life of 
Europe during the century after her freedom had been taken 
away, but it was not the part she would have played if she 
had never suffered that wrong. The worst consequence of 
oppression is the obsession it imposes on the oppressed. 
Their religion, their art, the labor of their hands—all is 
directed and spent upon the single, overmastering aim of 
throwing off the yoke. In the oppressed nationalities of 
Europe there is a store of energy which, through our culpable 
toleration of a wrong, has been preying on itself and 
running to waste. To remove this wrong and stop this waste 
is almost our best hope of restoring, after the war, the 
exhausted energies of Europe. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


“The Greek Anthology, with an English Translation.” By 
W. R. Paton. Vol. I. Loeb Classies. (Heinemann. 5s. 
net.) 


No one can have a stronger claim to present us with the 
Anthology in English than Mr. Paton. His life-long 
devotion to the Greek speech, his lengthy residence among 
the people, and the tender tie which binds him to them, are 
well matched by his unfailing scholarship and excellent taste. 
It is true that in this large collection there are poems which 
defy translation as completely as do the best lyrics of 
Catullus, but, if Mr. Paton has attempted the impossible, 
he may well reply that in this world nothing but the 
impossible is worth attempting. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that in the first of the five 
volumes which Mr. Paton’s venture will require there is 
much that is of lower interest, and, except for some amatory 
and dedicatory epigrams, nothing that can rival the best of 
the epitaphs, a portion of the work that is yet to come. 
With this verdict, however, it is possible that Mr. Paton, 
who eighteen years ago gave us a separate edition of the Love 
Epigrams, with charming verse translations of many of them, 
may not be in agreement, and happily there is no court with 
authority to hear an appeal. 
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One of the most remarkable things in the Anthology is 
that while some twenty centuries separate its latest from 
its earliest contributors, the language throughout is, at 
least professedly, one and unchanged. This is a striking 
testimony to the power of such literary traditions as those 
of Alexandria and Byzantium. They could not, of course, 
wholly withstand the work of time. The later writers 
could not draw the breath of the Golden Age, and therefore 
could not write its language with the mastery of those who 
were born to its tones. Mr. Paton advises his readers 
to take the different collections in their chronological order, 
and it is, perhaps, to be regretted that he has preserved an 
arrangement which dates only from the Middle Ages, but 
in such matters the lexicons, with their established 
references, are apt to play the tyrant’s part. As it is, the 
Christian epigrams open the ball, and may perhaps deter the 
new reader from any further investigation. These 
ecclesiastical lucubrations Mr. Paton lets down gently by 
ascribing to them an historical interest. It seems to speak 
well for the builders of Venice and Ravenna that in the 
matter of inscriptions they make no custom of following the 
Byzantines. 

The epigrams of a more poetic age present us with life, 
we might add also with death, in all its forms.’ On the best 
of the love epigrams neither commentator nor critc may 
lay a hand. Passion and tenderness have never found more 
fitting expression. Here is Mr. Paton’s version of one that 
has attracted several verse translators :— 


** Already the white violet is in flower, and narcissus 
that loves the rain, and the lilies that haunt the hillside, 
and already she is in bloom, Zenophila, love’s darling, the 
sweet rose of persuasion, flower of the flowers of spring. 
Why laugh ye joyously, ye meadows, vainglorious for your 
bright tresses? More to be preferred than all sweet-smelling 
posies is she.” 

We may, perhaps, dislike the slight pleonasm in “ more te 
be preferred,” but here is a flawless version to be spoken 
by the town-crier :— 

“Lost! Love, wild Love! Even now at dawn he went 
his way, taking wing from his bed. The boy is thus—sweetly- 
tearful, ever chattering, quick and impudent, laughing with 
a sneer, with wings on his back, and a quiver slung on it. 
As for his father’s name I can’t give it you; for neither 
Sky nor Earth nor Sea confess to the rascal’s parentage. 
For everywhere and by all he is hated; but look to it in 
case he is setting now new springes for hearts. But wait! 
there he is near his nest! Ah! little archer, so you thought 
to hide from me there in Zenophila’s eyes!” 

Greek art seldom failed to be frank, and Mr. Paton has 
been obliged to render some of these epigrams into the 
respectable obscurity of a learned tongue. It is idle to 
quarrel with this element in the civilization. A Greek, at 
any rate, did not proclaim one standard in public and confess 
to another in his familiar conversation. And if the Greek 
tried to obtain from life all the pleasure that it could give, 
he was ready in the best days of the Greek peoples to throw 
his life lavishly away if his country called for the sacrifice. 
In the dedicatory epigrams we have the serene muse of 
Simonides celebrating in the simplest terms those who fell 
fighting against the flower of the Persian host at Platea. 
Nor need we doubt the prowess of those who, in later days, 
when the limbs were too stiff for the battle, set up their 
harness in the temples, though their warring may have had 
a less noble motive and been given to a less honorable cause. 
The votive offering was and is characteristic of southern 
Europe, and gave occasion to many graceful and some stirring 
verses. Setting aside such of the epigrams as are mere 
literary exercises, we may note in the others the strict 
adherence to fact. No deviation into groundless fancies is 
needed by men who can base their poetry upon the dignity 
and simplicity of the phrase. These qualities must needs 
lose something in a prose translation, but we must bear in 
mind one of the main objects of the Loeb series. The reader 
whose Greek has grown rusty can be guided by Mr. Paton’s 
version to appreciate the virtues of the original verse, and 
he will learn also something not readily to be won from the 
more thoughtful and stately creations of the Greek genius. 
Between us and those distant days crawls the Styx in its 
nine circles, and we cannot cross the water to puf ourselves 
into the everyday life of Miletus or Athens or Taras. Yet, 
as we turn over these epigrams, there is bred within us a 
sympathy which refuses to leave us wholly in the dark. The 





glory of the temples rises from their ruins. The statues 
seem to throb with life as they seemed to the good ladies 
whose exclamations survive in the verse of Theocritus and 
Herondas. The voices of piety and gratitude send a whisper 
across the ages as maid or matron, craftsman or shepherd, 
the victor in the games or the survivor from the battle, hangs 
curl or veil or crook or weapon upon the outer wall of the 
inner shrine. Nor does the record forget the bracing ‘hard- 
ships of life. We see the sailor whose flimsy vessel has been 
driven on to the rocks, the herdsman who must battle with 
the beast of the forest, the fisherman whose toil has numbed 
his aging limbs. 

Among scholars there is just now much debate whether 
the Greeks thought themselves to have solved the enigma of 


life, and thereby lived in serenity, or suffered from 
that conflict which Goethe described as “enacting 
Hell.” Their epigrams, no less than their greater 


works of literature, may suggest that to the question 
put in this alternative form no answer can be given. 
Their plastic arts may seem to imply a uniformity of mind, 
but the sublimity of the temple and the beauty of the statue 
are no index to the whole of their life. It is true that their 
life was less complex than our own, but diversity of tempera- 
ment did its work with them as in all living ages. There was 
in them a strain of melancholy, most resonant, perhaps, in 
the cities of the Italian coast, but audible even amid the 
horse-laughs of Aristophanes on the stage at Athens. The 
battle had to be fought, and to most minds at some time 
there would come the feeling that the labor and the wounds 
were vain. The best minds mastered the feeling, but we 
shall not get all that we can from the Greeks if we ignore 
the conflict. We may often wish that we could reconstruct 
the circumstances in which a poem was published or a play 
took the stage. As it is, we must in many cases rely upon 
dubious inferences, and the critic who is committed to a 
theory will press the evidence too far. Such a critic was 
Verrall ; but without accepting all his conclusions, we may 
doubt whether Euripides, in contemplating a statue of 
Apollo, could think only of its artistic perfection and ignore 
those legends which neither he nor any thoughtful con- 
temporary could conceive to do credit to the god. 





A POILU. 


From the French of RENE BENJAMIN 
5s. net.) 


‘Gaspard, the Poilu.” 


(Heinemann. 


“Tr would be all right if we had just to go along with our 
hands in cur pockets and nothing to worry about + * 
but what do we look like? Less than nothing— 
cannon-fodder, that’s all. And only three months ago we 
were electing members of Parliament!” This casual remark 
of Burette, Gaspard’s pal, just before his regiment is almost 
annihilated by the shell-fire of the Boches in “an enormous 
battle on the plains of Lorraine,” is typical of the French 
soldier’s keen, gleaming wit, which spares nothing, and 
turns everything inside out in derision. Gaspard, the Poilu, 
is the spokesman of his company, and his jests and retorts 
in every situati¢n in which he finds himself light up all 
the facets of the war, tragic or commonplace, with Parisian 
irony. Gaspard, by profession a snail merchant of the Rue 
de la Gaité, back of the Montparnasse Station, when we 
first meet him is entraining for the front, and, finding a 
small keg of beer en the platform, ownerless, he brings it 
along for his company, replying to the sergeant’s protest, 
“Robbery! on a State railway! What is the State? Why, 
we are the State. Therefore, travelling on our own rail- 
way, whatever we find belongs to us. Come on, pals, bring 
over your cups.” We find this democratic equality between 
Gaspard and his sergeant later on, when the Poilu, wofn out 
with fatigue, refuses to budge from a hayloft, till his 
captain comes along and says: “It’s up to you, Gaspard, 
to make us some good coffee’’; and at once the private is 
all alert, and complaining humorously as he makes the 
coffee, “Something’s wrong with that sergeant. It’s pretty 
bad when you have to go to war with half-lunatics.”” The 
considerate delicacy of the French private is finely illustrated 
by the refusal of his half-famished comrades to tell Gaspard 
that he is an atrociously bad cook, and when one man 
grumbles that he is sick of Gaspard’s “dishwater” served 
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OY nvalids st 
Dyspeptics ‘ 
& and the j Aged € 


The Importance of Suitable Food. 


7? maintain health, Digestion, Absorption and Assimi- 

lation must proceed in a regular manner. When 
these processes become deranged, Dy*pepsia and other 
Gastric Disorders result, causing pain and much discomfort 
to the sufferer. Errors in diet contribute in a special 
manner to these disturbances. The selection of suitable 
food then becomes a most important matter, For Invalids, 
Dyspentics and the Aged the ‘ Allenbury’ DIET furnishes 
a complete food, which is palatable, easily digested, and 
wholly nourishing. It increases the power of assimilation, 
making it possible for other articles of food to be taken. 


AN 








= Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 


The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is a concentrated nutrient of 
exceptional merit, that can be taken for prolonged 
periods without any distaste arising. It is composed 
of pure. rich. full-cream milk and whole wheat in a 
partially predigested form. Unlike the usualinvalids’ 
foods, it does not require cow’s milk to be used in its 












preparation, being instantly made ready for use by 
ee the simple addition of 

boiling water only. 
This distinct advan- 
tage is of immense 
service in the work of }\R 
a busy hospital or 
under-staffed sick-room. 





In Tina at 1/6, Alarge Sample 
8/- and 6/- each. sent free on 
Of ali Chemists request. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., § 
37. Lombard Street, London. & 
My, tg, ESTABLISHED 1715. © 
Uy. Ded aw 





TRADE BN MARK. 


A.D. 1715. 





Macmillan’s Latest List 


SEA WARFARE 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net 
In Far North-East Siberia. 


By I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘Dioneo’). Translated by 
L. EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Illustrations. 


























Try a “good soak” in a mus- 
tard bath. It clears the 
cobwebs from the brain and 
the stiffness from the body. A 
bath is a sheer delight—with 
a few tablespoontuls of mus- 
tard. Any bath—any time— 
any day—why not to-day ? 


Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘sss 











8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
EDITH WHARTON 


| s = 
| Xingu and other Stories. ,y xpitTs 
| W HARTON. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

THE TIMES.—" Mrs. Wharton's clear, quick art is everywhere at 
| home. . There is ironic comedy, there is dramatic portraiture, 
| there is romantic legend, each in its right place and right tone in 
| these stories; and the versatile keenness of the imagination pro- 
| 
} 
| 





jected, always ready for fresh flights and desiring new difficulties, 
is remarkable in them all.’ 


Pilot and other Stories. by marry 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour aud 
Black and White by H. J FORD. Pot 4to. 6s. net. 


THE TIMES.—‘‘*‘ Pilot,’ which occupies seventy-eight pages, is 
a dog-story, and animals figure in more than one of the other six 
tales, all of which are clever and original, and are very well 
illustrated by H. J. Ford, partly in colour.’ 


Author of “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.””.__ 
The Christian Doctrine of 


Health. A Handbook on the Relation of Bodily to 
Spiritual and Moral Health. By the Author of “ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON 




















NATIONAL ¢ COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
22, Bride Lane, London, E.C. 








The Council is publishing a series of monographs 
dealing with the problem of civil freedom in England 
It has already published 
POLITICAL IDEALS, By Bertrand Russell 


Being a reprint of the lecture which he was forbidden by 
| the military authorities to deliver at Glasgow. Price /d., 





The Council has NOW READY 
(Trade Orders to Headley Bros.) 


'_| WHY FREEDOM MATTERS 
| By NORMAN ANGELL. 1/- 


OF MR. ANGELL’S EARLIER WORK 

THE TIMES says: ‘‘ Few writers have stimulated reflections 
upon international politics more than Mr. Norman Angell.” 
THE NATION says: “A fervour, a simplicity, and a force 
which no political writer of our generation has equalled . . 
among the greatest of our pamphleteers, perhaps the greatest 
since Swift.’ 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW says: “ Many admirers ° 
include not a few opponents of Mr. Angell’s theories, who can 
appreciate an honest and thoughtful piece of original work 

° one of the most damaging indictments that have yet 
appeared of the principles governing the relations of civilized 
nations to one another.’ 
THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE eays: “The clearness 
of vision and the sparkling conciseness which one associates with 
Swift at his best.” 


Prudential ‘=, =" 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . : - £94,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - - £126,000,000 





























ZANETIC 


entirely eliminates the danger of unreadable copies. By using 
it in Penduplicate Books, perfect and permanent pencopies 
are secured, with unsoiled originals. Write for Samples. 


The N.A. Zanetic Works, Leicester, England 
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out as soup, another turns furiously on him and shouts: 
“T like your cheek! I suppose you’d like quail and salmon, 
you simpleton!”’ But there comes a night when fatigue and 
privation have done their work, and the men feel “ their 
hearts weakening, their spirits gone, their souls bursting ” ; 
and, in exasperation, they turn against Gaspard, and depose 
him. 

There is a vivid account of the men’s sensations as, 
exhausted by long marches, they enter into the battle-zone, 
and, fixing their eyes on the flaming horizon, meet endless 
lines of fugitives fleeing from their blazing homes, and 
again suddenly find themselves face to face with thousands of 
wounded soldiers, crowding the fields and roads, in 
carts and ambulances, coming back from the battle- 
line. Gaspard, like his fellows, understood nothing of this 
new method of fighting, of the cruel battle where the enemy 
is always invisible, and one’s regiment is mown down by a 
hurricane of shells. Wherever the Poilus go, the shells find 
them, “the earth under them seemed to be opening and the 
air appeared to be on fire, while the whole countryside 
seemed to be shaken by an earthquake.’”’ Burette, watching 
“the regiment descending by leaps into the shell-fire,” says 
simply, ‘In fifteen minutes we may be dead,” and Gaspard 
replies, “Twenty minutes in my case; my watch is five 
minutes slow”; and, in fact, in a few minutes Burette is 
mortally wounded, and Gaspard, hit, takes his pal in his 
arms, and struggles with him, through a rain of bullets, to 
the ambulances. Gaspard sums up the events of the day, 
the annihilation of his company, his own heroism, the loss 
of the battle, the death of his friends, simply enough: 
“What a rotten show! If I’d have known before, I’d have 
applied for a job as an aviator, because then I could spit 
on the Germans!’’ Though he has wept with misery and 
rage at the atrocious sights of the battlefield, he recovers 
his spirits at night, when the wounded men lying near him 
beg for a share of the hunk of beef he has carried all day in 
his sack. “Just a minute, old man! I come first!” 

The account of the life in the hospital in which Gaspard 
soon finds himself is rich in pathetic incidents, as that of 
the young colonial sergeant who, dying of a bullet in the 
spine, conceals his state from his mother, whose husband 
has also been seriously wounded on the Meuse the same week. 
When the sergeant, in ertremis, longing for the day to break, 
keeps asking the sister the hour, Gasparc gets out of bed, 
slips out of the ward, and soon a cock is heard crowing in 
the yard, and the sergeant dies happy. The mother, return- 
ing, beside herself at her son’s death, turns furiously on the 
hospital orderly who has nursed him tenderly, and asks him 
how he dares to remain in safety while all the men are 
getting killed! Why wasn’t her son a hospital orderly? 
And, indeed, when a general comes to inspect the ward, the 
poor orderly is ordered by the surgeon to get into bed and 
pass as a man in a high fever to escape being taken for the 
Front. The typical rich bourgeois’s attitude to the war is 
shown up in an amusing dialogue in a hotel between the 
convalescent Gaspard and a druggist, a magistrate, and a 
wholesale grocer, who ask him if he isn’t eager to go back 
to the Front now that he is fit. When the hotel-keeper’s 
wife comes into the room the magistrate takes her aside, 
and whispers that “the soldier is all right, of course, but 

with ladies present, you know, don’t put him in 
our room!’’ So Gaspard dines alone in the kitchen, and 
when he gets out again into the silent street, weary and 
discouraged, he says: “Ts think that they stick up 
‘Liberty’ on every public building!” 

There is also a capital description of the awful boredom 
of a soldier’s life in a depét, where “stupidity flourishes 
like toads in a pool,” and fatigue duties, non-coms., the 
doctor, and the adjutant so worry the men that even the 
unfit sham health so as to get sent back to the Front. 
Gaspard gets so out of hand when he is given leave for three 
days, complaints arriving one after the other from the 
gendarmerie, the Customs, and the Paris police, that he 
has grossly insulted three officials, that to escape a court- 
martial he volunteers for the Front, and in twenty-four 
hours finds himself in the trenches at Verdun. In another 


twenty-two hours he has passed through the stupefying 
horrors of an assault where, in fog, cold, mud, amid a rain 
of shells and flying bullets, two crowds of despairing men, 
French and German, are resignedly murdering one another. 
Gaspard’s leg is smashed to pieces by a shell, while his new 














pal, Mousse, the Professor, is buried alive in a crater. M. 
René Benjamin has managed to’ convey in these half-dozen 
pages so living a glimpse of these devilish realities that one 
feels the sinister scene has been etched direct fiwm life. 
The tale is old and commonplace now, but it is only from 
such living records that posterity will grasp a tithe of the 
horrors still in full swing on every front. Gaspard, how- 
ever, is not a Parisian for nothing, so he survives to jeer 
at the newspaper men and their interviews, to lie to the 
widows of his comrades about their husbands’ painless 
deaths, and to become « representative of an American firm 
which manufactures wooden legs. The little dialogue we 
quote is characteristic of the spirit of the book :— 

“*Yes, but when will it be over,’ sighed the old lady. 
‘I often wonder if God is still watching us from above.’ 


“*God,’ said Gaspard. ‘Why, I think He died long 
ago.’ , 
“*Dead!’ replied the old lady. ‘Why, He is eternal.’ 
“In that case He ought to send us another Jesus, 
Because, goodness knows, we need it.’ ”’ 





BOOKS 


‘*Europe Unbound.” 
5s. net.) 


IN BRIEF. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, (Duckworth, 


Liserty is the key-note of Mr. March Phillipps’s book, 
and the “unbound Europe”’ which gives it its title is less 
a Europe loosed from Prussian domination than a Europe 
free to allow scope to the impulses that give a deeper meaning 
and fuller content to the ideal of liberty. These impulses, 
in Mr. March Phillipps’s view, have been held in check by 
the Prussian threat. He draws, what seems to us, far too 
rigid and definite a line of confrontation between Eastern 
and Western ideals, but this section of his book, if not 
convincing, is undoubtedly suggestive. In later chapters he 
develops his notion of the English ideal, and shows how both 
modern Liberalism and modern Conservatism have lost their 
power and value through their failure to aim at ideal ends. 
“Set mankind in motion,” he says, following Mazzini, 
“towards an end it can realize and achieve, and you have 
introduced a motive of permanent discord into society. Set 
it in motion towards an end too lofty ever to realize, and 
you have struck the note of unity.’’ A concluding chapter 
discusses the future of European unity. Mr. March Phillipps 
holds that belief in the inevitability of some scheme of unity 
is the test of political intelligence, and that it presupposes 
the inclusion of Germany. The whole book is an admirable 
survey of the deeper, though less tangible, causes that have 


produced the present conflict. It has distinction of 
thought and feeling as well as of style. 
* * * 
** An Introduction to the Study of International Relations.” 
(Macmillan. 2s. net,) 


WE have to thank the Council for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations for this useful little text-book on the 
subject. The war has, of course, turned the attention of many 
people to the problems of foreign policy, but there is some 
danger that these problems should be thought of as simpler 
than they really are. A careful reading of this book would 
obviate that danger, and would, in addition, supply the 
background of history and political and economic facts out 
of which these problems arise. But its great merit is that it 
continually insists on the necessity of regarding the relations 
between nations as a moral relationship, and keeps the 
intellectual and moral unity of Europe clearly before its 
readers. It would be impossible to discuss here in any detail 
the subjects that are raised—‘‘ War and Peace since 1815,”’ 
by Professor A. J. Grant; “ The Causes of Modern Wars,’’ by 
Mr. F. F. Urquhart; “International Economic Relations,” 
by Mr. Arthur Greenwood; “International Law,’’ by Mr. 
J. D. Hughes; “ Political Relations between Advanced and 
Backward Peoples,” by Mr. P. H. Kerr; and “ Inter- 
national Relations and the Growth of Freedom,” by 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, are the titles and authors 
of the essays that make up the book. We can 
only recommend it strongly to all who are anxious to do 
their duty as citizens by helping in some slight degree to 
create the public opinion which, in the last resort, can be 
made the determining factor in our foreign policy. 
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Huts wanted for the Front Trenches 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY 
MORE RECREATION HUTS 


(PORTABLE) 
AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL-FIRE ON THE SOMME FRONT ALONE BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


in addition to the Hundreds already on the west Front and at Home 
and in other threatres of the war 


CHURCHMEN (INELIGIBLE) TO MAN THEM ARE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 


PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS AND MEN 


Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100 (Week's 
Working £5 abroad, £2 at home) 


Given moueeee be pee ai Front. ‘ | REST HUTS for girls on munition work. 
NAV SPI’ IN SCOTLAND. Named bed £50. HOSTELS f irl kers 1 soldiers’ wiv 
poten Lye CANTEENS for ordnance workers. | WIVES and WIDOWS 2 Pou Ais te i 
OSTELS for Men on leave. n vaca oiatcmein’ cae eer 
BRITISH PRISONERS in GERMANY bs. parcels. FRIENDS for WOUNDED in distant Hospitals. 
TREATS FOR TROOPS. 5s. parcels for men at Front. RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad. 
DISTRESS during and after War. 








RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 








Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s a/c Church Army” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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‘The Sister of LiteratureTobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times” 


Icon CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


for DECEMBER contains Articles by 
| The Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, D.D. 
A Council of the Churches 
Dr. E. J. DILLON 
The Light that Failed in the Near East 
l S. K. RATCLIFFE 


President Wilson's Victory and its 


Significance 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. gut ~ 
The Polish Problem: Past and Present “The pipe, with solemn nterposing puff. # 
= Makes haifa sentence at a time enough; # 
| SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 4 The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, g 
The Coming Educational Revolution : : — and puff and speak.and puff & 








II. Health and Employment oli i COWPER. # 


Sy nk Sill sceereaeiiney 
e e€vival oO ava is y PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


ARTHUR A. BAUMANN 
“Pipe Perfect” 


The Business Man as God 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 





The Rev. Dr. TIMOTHY RICHARD, Litt.D. 


Some Forces in Modern China } 


WILLIAM HILL 
Benn’s Guide to Glory and to Shame 


CHARLES DAWBARN White Label. Mild and Mediam. 
The Achievement of M. Briand D. D. 
HENRI FABRE 

Pliny’e Coseus Per oz. Per oz. 











LEWIS R. FREEMAN 
A Day at Babylon 
J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY 
The Old School-House 
2s. Gd. 
At all Bookstalls or Newsagents or direct from the Office 
10, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 








For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals st Home 
and for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


1, VOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Se ranch of the Imperial Tobacco Oo. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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“Through French Eyes.” By Henry D. Davray. 
atable. 6s. net.) 


For many years past M. Davray has been an interpreter 
of English ideas to his fellow-countrymen. He has trans- 
lated many of Mr. Wells’s books into French, and he has 
been in the habit of contributing a fortnightly article on 
English literature to the “Mercure de France.” In the 
present volume he gives his impressions of the various 
stages by which Great Britain reached compulsory service, 
the realization of the magnitude of the task it has undertaken, 
and the transformations which the war has brought to our 
thinking and life. There are, besides, accounts of visits to 
munition factories, aviation grounds, camps of soldiers from 
the Dominions, and other similar excursions. The book is 
full of appreciation of the British effort and of the spirit 
that M. Davray finds throughout the nation. It is written 
with a knowledge of the English mind and outlook unusual 
among foreigners, and perhaps only possible to a man who, 
like M. Davray, has an intimate knowledge of our language, 
and has made a close study of our thought and institutions. 


* * * 


‘The Imperial War: 


A. M. pe Beck. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s. net.) 


Mr. ve Beck, who is editor of the ‘Canadian News,” 
gives us here his views on a number of topics raised by the 
war, as well as character sketches of some of the men whom 
he believes to have the greatest influence on its course. 
These latter include most of the British statesmen in the 
public eye at the present moment, such representatives of 
the thought of the Dominions as Sir Robert Borden, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. W. H. Hughes, General Botha, and 
Sir Edward Morris, the Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 
There are also chapters on Sir John Jellicoe and Lord 
Kitchener, on the British blue-jacket, on “Tommy Atkins,” 
on the Anzacs, and on “ the sons of India.’’ Mr. de Beck 
ends with a discussion of the conditions that are likely to 
follow the war. He is an advocate of Imperial Federation, 
with a great Central Parliament of the Empire in London. 


* - * 


“Tristram Sahib.” 


“Tristram Sante” is a confused and erratically- 
managed tale of Anglo-Indian life. What excites our 
wonder is not so much the psychology of the characters, 
which conforms to the usual canons of Anglo-Indian novels, 
as their extraordinary behavior. Major Tristram, for 
instance, falls in love with a dancer, Sigrid Fersen, who 
arrives at the English community at Gaya, on the Ganges, 
in quest, it would seem, of an ideal husband. Tristram, 
who tends the Indian sick, performs prodigies of devotion, 
and is a preux chevalier of the most approved novelistic 
brand, would appear to be the man. Whereupon Sigrid 
forms a Platonic relationship with him, and marries a 
Eurasian named Barclay, whose method of revenging himself 
upon the haughty English who had cold-shouldered him 
is by oppressing the native population. Tristram (a mystic, 
perhaps, but hardly a logician) on his part marries the 
docile, conventional, and disagreeably uncharitable Anne, 
the daughter of Colonel Boucicault, who beats his wife, 
impales dogs, and shoots the privates of his native 
regiment on the smallest provocation. To make confusion 
worse confounded, Anne herself is attached to Owen Mere- 
dith, a dolorous pietist, who would have exactly suited her. 
Confronted by such incompatible unions, Mr. Wylie is put 
to all kinds of desperate shifts and murderous expedients, 
in order to cut the Gordian knot. Even outraged nature 
takes a hand, introducing a flood on the stage, which drives 
the wretched Barclay into a sacred grove of Siva, where he 
is promptly bitten to death by snakes. The snakes, having 
a sense of fitness, let Sigrid and Tristram through to a 
clearing, where they close a somewhat fatiguing novel by a 
firework display of appropriate romantics :— 


By I. A. R. Wy ie. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


“** Tristram—I waited for vou. I was so tired. 
asleep. But I was not afraid. There was nothing to fear— 
nothing. I knew that you would come.’ She smiled wist- 
fully—tenderly. ‘ Bracelet-Brother!’ ”’ 


I fell 


(Con- 


Personalities and Issues.” By 





Che Geek in the City. 


THERE is not any real change to report in the situation on 
the Stock Exchange. Jobbers continue to suffer from 
sagging prices and the absence of purchasers from the market. 
The supply of Exchequer Bonds and Treasury Bills has 
submerged ordinary business. The continued retirement of 
the Roumanian Army has been another factor of discourage- 
ment, against which, however, is to be placed the further 
punishment inflicted on the Zeppelins. Bankers have read 
with more regret than surprise the advice given by the 
Federal Reserve Board to American bankers not to invest 
in the Treasury notes of foreign governments. According to 
some views, it is partly a reply to the Black List policy, 
partly an indication that American credit is dangerously 
inflated, and partly a preliminary move in response to the 
powerful faction which is working for peace. The immediate 
result is to upset the arrangements of the British agents, 
Messrs. Morgan, who were about to place British Treasury 
notes on a large scale. It is satisfactory to know that rains 
have at last fallen in the Argentine. These may save a con- 
siderable portion of the maize crops, and consequently there 
has been a little recovery in Argentine railways. Unfortu- 
nately, the failure of the Argentine wheat crop is 
regarded as certain. This is a very serious matter, follow- 
ing on the poor harvests of Canada and the United States. 
Happily, the prospects of the Indian harvest are regarded 
as excellent. 


Tue PERUVIAN CorPoRATION. 

The report of the Peruvian Corporation for the year 
ended June 30th last shows that gross profits amounted to 
£466,200, as compared with £406,700 for the previous year. 
For this increase the earnings of the railways are respon- 
sible, for receipts from guano only amounted to £87,500, as 
against £136,800, while of the Peruvian Government annuity 
of £80,000, only £10,000 has been received this year, as 
against £40,000 a year ago. Miscellaneous receipts brought 
in £14,100 more, at £21,500. Administration expenses are 
practically unchanged, and after allowing for the fixed 
debenture service, the net profit amounts to £223,100, as 
compared with £163,800, and is appropriated as follows :— 
£4,000 for Lake Steamers Insurance, £54,000 for debenture 
amortization, £54,000 for additional debenture interest (1 
per cent.), £40,000 for income-tax, £15,700 for investment 
depreciation, and £18,600 for a dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
Preference stock, leaving £183,400, or £36,800 more than 
was brought in, to be carried forward. The guano position 
is unsatisfactory. All the revenue in the present accounts 
came from guano shipped between July and September, 1915, 
and none has been shipped this year, while attempts are 
being made to restrict the area from which the Corporation 
may collect it. A further £10,000 of the Government 
annuity was paid in September, but it is still £100,000 in 
arrears. But although the increase in railway traffics point 
to an improvement in the prosperity of the country, there 
was a reaction in Peruvian Corporation stocks on the publi- 
cation of the report, the Preference falling 4 to 25, Ordinary 
& to 54, and the Debenture 1 to 78. 


Tue Norts Britisu Divivenp. 

A rather unpleasant surprise was caused in the Home 
Railway Market by the announcement of the directors of the 
North British Railway in August that no interim dividend 
distribution would be made owing to a dispute with the Rail- 
way Executive Committee over the company’s increased out- 
lay on repairs of wagons during 1915, involving a sum of 
£100,000. A settlement has now presumably been reached 
for an interim dividend has been declared at the full 
rate on the Three per Cent. Preferred Ordinary stock, which 
requires a sum of £143,000. But no statement as to the 
terms of settlement has yet been announced, although the 
information would be of great assistance both to preferred 
and deferred stockholders. A further large sum must have 
been spent on repairs this year, and if the arrangement 
includes a payment on ‘this account, the Deferred dividend 
will probably be continued, though no increase on the 4 per 
cent. paid for 1915 can be expected. 

LUCELLUM. 








